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THROUGH EVERY 


One home... one child... 


A hundred a thousand ...a 
million . . . dread epidemic! 

Epidemics are not just a thing of the 
distant past. Can you remember back 
to 1918? Influenza swept across the 
country like a prairie fire. It took its 
heaviest toll among strong men in the 
prime of life—many of them fathers who 
had protected their families through the 
New York Life. From this one epidemic 


alone this Company’s death loss pay- 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION...NOTHING 


ments were almost twice as great as all 
its losses from all the wars since 1845. 

Epidemics, as well as wars and panics, 
test the strength of a life insurance com- 
pany. The New York Life has met these 
tests without fail since it was founded 
in 1845. 

Because security is the fundamental 
purpose of life insurance, at all times the 
New York Life must be prepared for 
periods of adversity. Therefore, in 


making. its investments, it adheres to 


eee SINCE 1845 


the principle that safety should always 
be the first consideration. In calculating 
its reserves it employs the most con- 
servative basis used by American and 
Canadian life insurance companies. 

Unless your situation is a very unusual 
one, you have probably not yet com- 
pleted the financial plans you have in 
mind for your family’s protection and 
your own old age. Why not ask a New 
York Life representative for his sugges- 


tions? He may be able to help you. 


ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 
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Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Raymond Moley, Contributing Editor 


S. T. Williamson, Executive Editor 


Editorial and executive offices: 


Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Alexander Hamilton 
Institute 


OFFERS A NEW PLAN OF 
Executive Training 





HE next five years, even 

though they be years of pros- 
perity, will prove a more severe test of 
personal and executive competence than 
any similar period in the past. Men who 
want to win financial independence must 
meet a new set of requirements. There 
will be none of the indiscriminate, get- 
rich-quick prosperity of the last boom. 
A higher order of business knowledge, 
executive training, and understanding of 
the new rules of industry will be the price 
of better-than-average income. 

For twenty-seven years, The Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has been meeting each 
new business period with a plan of busi- 
ness and executive training geared to the 
needs of the day. Thousands of men have 





profited by this training, includ- 

ing many who are now heads of 
leading American corporations. NOW to 
meet fully the new conditions and new 
problems of TODAY, the Institute has 
formulated a NEW PLAN that will meet 
most effectively your personal require- 
ments for growth and progress; that will 
equip you to command a higher place in 
American business life. 

In this new executive training, the In- 
stitute offers you the ideas, experience, 
and judgment of the most successful 
business men in the country, formulated 
and organized to give you a confident 
mastery of tested, modern business prin- 
ciples and methods. Its value is beyond 
price to any man with enough vision and 
ambition to accept it. 


If You Are Seeking Financial Security 
Send for "ForGING AHEAD IN BusINESs™ 


HIS is a new edition of the famous book 

that has started so many thousands on 
the road to greater-than-average success. 
To you its value depends entirely on your- 
self, on what you want, and on how strong 
your determination is to get it. Most readers 
of this page will not even bother to send for 
this book. Some will send for it and do noth- 
ing about it. A few will read it, will grasp 
the importance of its message, and will go 
ahead to win greater influence and larger 
income. To the right man, the information 


and inspiration of this book can mean finan- 
cial independence. 


Among the dozens of American business 
leaders who have helped to build the Insti- 
tute’s Course and Service are J. C. Penney, 
Chairman, J. C. Penney Co.; C. M. Chester, 
Chairman, General Foods Corp.; David 
Sarnoff, President, Radio Corp. of America; 
Thomas J. Watson, President, International 
Business Machines Corp.; J. S. Tritle, Vice- 
Pres., Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


HAT will it mean to you to be guided and inspired 

by the experience and judgment of such men, as out- 
lined in the Institute’s Course? If you are thinking seriously 
of the business and financial problems of the next few years, 
“Forging Ahead in Business” was written for you. The 
coupon will bring a copy free. 





SSE 


TO THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
119 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail to me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” 
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SERVICE 


AND THE 


WEST COAST 


Fast air-conditioned Streamliner service 
” 


.. only 3934 hours between Chicago 
and the Pacific Coast. 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
CITY OF PORTLAND 


Each Streamliner makes five “sailings” 
each month—each way. 


* 
rue FORTY -NINER 


New, fast all-Pullman steam train of 
streamlined design. Five departures each 
month, each way, Chicago-San Francisco, 
* kk 

Also splendid steam trains providing 
air-conditioned daily service between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast. 

LOS ANGELES LIMITED 

SAN FRANCISCO- OVERLAND LIMITED 

THE PORTLAND ROSE 

PACIFIC LIMITED 

THE CHALLENGER 
And overnight, every night service be- 
tween Chicago and Denver on the twin 
Streamliners “City of Denver.” 


W. S. BASINGER 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
essIvE Room 535, Union Pacific R.R. 

Omaha, Nebr. 


— 


© Road of The Streamliners and The Challenger © 
2 


















TRANSITION 


BIRTHDAY: Sasi Naaz Zulfkar, 
daughter of Youssef Bey Zulfikar, coun- 
cilor of the Alexandria (Egypt) Court 
of Appeals; 16, Sept. 5. Her principal 
present was a $50,000 check from her 
fiancé, King Farouk I of Egypt. 


..-John Pierpont Morgan, New York 
financier, 70, Sept. 7, celebrated quietly 
at his Scottish estate, Gannochy, where 
last year he entertained the then Duke 
and Duchess of York, now King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth. 


...- Alfred M. Landon, ex-Governor of 
Kansas and 1936 Republican Presiden- 
tial nominee, 50, Sept. 9. His crushing 
election defeat hadn’t killed his anti- 
Roosevelt sentiments; in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., he made a speech de- 
nouncing the New Deal’s economic and 
Supreme Court programs. 


...Gen. John J. (Black Jack) Per- 
shing, wartime A.E.F. commander in 
France, 77, Sept. 13, celebrated at his 
Paris home. Next month President Al- 
bert Lebrun of France plans to dedi- 
cate an equestrian statue of Pershing 
at Versailles. 

ENGAGED: John Aspinwall Roose- 
velt, 21, Harvard senior, and Anne 
Lindsay Clark, 1935 debutante daugh- 
ter of the late F. Haven Clark, Boston 
financier and yachtsman. Her engage- 
ment to Samuel Sands, step-grandson 
of the late William K. Vanderbilt, was 
terminated in March. James Roosevelt 
gave the news to the press from Hyde 
Park after Johnny returned from a 
week end at the Clark’s Nahant, Mass., 
Summer home. 

MARRIED: Princess Natalie Paley, 
31, daughter of the late Grand Duke 
Paul of Russia; ex-wife of Lucien Le- 
long, Paris dress designer in whose es- 
tablishment she once worked as a 
model; and one of the world’s best- 
dressed women; and John Chapman 
Wilson, 38, American agent for Noel 
Coward, actor-composer-playwright- 
producer. Coward, who says he doesn’t 
intend to work for two years, popped 
over from London for the ceremony. 


-..-Senator Lynn J. Frazier, 62, North 
Dakota Republican, ard Catherine 
Paulson of Concrete, N.D., at the 
Mountain (N.D.) Icelandic Church. The 
couple left for a honeymoon tour of 
Western. Canada. 


... Percy Selden Straus Jr., New York 
lawyer; grandson of Isidor Straus, New 
York department-store merchant; and 
nephew of the late Jesse Isidor Straus, 
former Ambassador to France; and 
Marjorie Jester of Dallas, Texas, at the 
Highland Park Methodist Church, 
Dallas. 


«+e Patsy Ruth Miller, 32, star of silent 
movies, and John Lee Mahin, 35, Holly- 
wood scenarist who adapted Kipling’s 
“Captains Courageous” for the screen, 
after an elopement to Tia Juana, Mexico. 
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The next Roosevelt: Anne Lindsay Clark 





xwernoTes 
Honeymooning: the John Chapman Wilsons 





WIDE WORLD 
Visitor: Countess Haugwitz von Reventlow 
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...Jane Holt, sister of Senator Rush 
Holt, West Virginia Democrat, and 
Ralph K. Chase, Maritime Commission 
attorney, in Old Greenwich, Conn. Sen- 
ator Holt was best man. 


... Andy (Charles Correll), of Amos 
’n’ Andy, blackface radio team, and 
Alyce Mercedes McLaughlin, adagio 
dancer, in Hollywood’s Wee Kirk o’ the 
Heather. Amos (Freeman F. Gosden) 
ushered. Correll’s first wife divorced 
him May 28 on grounds of cruelty. 


...Hon. Henry A. C. Howard, London 
banker and youngest son of Lord How- 
ard, British Ambassador to Washington 
(1924-30), and Adéle Le B. Alsop, Bos- 
ton Junior Leaguer, at Sky Hill Farm, 
Tyringham, Mass. 


... Lou Holtz, 36, comedian, and Phyl- 
lis Gilman, 23, much-photographed lin- 


gerie-advertisement model; in Agua 
Caliente, Mexico. 
DIVORCE SOUGHT: By Carolina 


Segrera Marshall, from Everett Mar- 
shall, baritone who left the Metropoli- 
tan Opera for radio and musical com- 
edy; in New York, on grounds of deser- 
tion and nonsupport. Mrs. Marshall 
charged her husband sent her to Italy 
when she was expecting their daughter, 
now 6, and persuaded her to re- 
main there after 1931. Two years ago 
she claims Marshall wrote her: “I have 
lived a life of sinning... I cannot come 
back to you after the life I have led.” 
In Fort Worth, Texas, the singer filed 
countersuit for divorce on grounds of 
desertion. 


...By Baroness Merry (Madcap) 
Fahrney Pickering Von Ejiszner Ber- 
lingiere, 34, heiress to a Chicago patent- 
medicine fortune, from her third hus- 
band, Baron Arturo Berlingiere, Italian 
nobleman whom she married June 21. 
The Baron, self-described as a “gentle- 
man of culture, highly sensitive dis- 
position, and refined taste,” countered 
by asking a Los Angeles court to annul 
the marriage and grant him $130,000 
damages and court costs—because his 
wife prevented consummation of the 
marriage, has “an exhibition complex,” 
and sought “notoriety with little or no 
regard for the feelings of others.” 

ARRIVED: The former Barbara Hut- 
ton, 5-and-10-cent-store heiress, and her 
husband, Count Haugwitz von Revent- 
low, from London, where they are build- 
ing a home, in New York, for a month’s 
visit—their first in two years. The for- 
mer Princess Mdivani, who had a large 
run in a flesh-colored stocking, ex- 
plained that Lance, her 18-month-old 
son whom she left in Switzerland, calls 
everybody “Mama” except her—‘“‘even 
old men with beards.” 


..» Bernard M. Baruch, 67, New York 
financier, in New York, after a six-week 
visit to London, Paris, and Vichy. Bar- 
uch considers the world a “tinderbox. 
People in Europe have no hope any 
more; fear predominates.” 


--» Sheldon P. Taylor, 26, and Geoffrey 
Pope, 24, New York ex-bookkeepers 
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This is the stubborn germ you must kill 


if you want REAL RELIEF from 





Pityrosporum ovale 
The germ which causes dandruff, magni- 
fied many times. In cases of dandruff it 
is always present on the scalp and hair 
and in dandruff scales. 


you have any evidence of dan- 
druff, don’t waste time on untried 
ointments, salves or solutions that 
merely strike at symptoms and re- 
lieve only temporarily. 

Use the new treatment that 
really gets at the cause ... the only 
treatment so far as we know that 
has proved itself repeatedly in 
laboratory and clinic .. . the treat- 
ment that is getting results for 
countless people who try it... 
Listerine Antiseptic once or twice a day, 
accompanied by massage. 

Listerine surrounds the hair and scalp 
and penetrates infected hair follicles, and 
kills the germ Pityrosporum ovale, which, 
research now shows, causes dandruff. 


See Improvement at Once 
After the first few treatments you will 
notice how Listerine Antiseptic diminishes 
the number of unsightly crusts and scales. 
How it allays irritating itch and burning 
which so often accompany a dandruff con- 
dition. How it cleanses and freshens the 
scalp so that it feels lively and youthful. 
How it brings new vigor to the hair, itself. 

For your own satisfaction, examine Lis- 
terine’s brilliant results in the most search- 
ing clinical study of dandruff undertaken 
in years. 


Curing Rabbits of Dandruff 


Rabbits given dandruff by inoculation of 
Pityrosporum ovale were treated on one 
side, only, with Listerine Antiseptic once 
a day. The other side was untreated. 

Within four days improvement was 
noted, and at the end of fourteen days, on 
the average, a complete cure was effected. 
No scales, no crusts. The sides not treated 
with Listerine showed evidence of dandruff 
nearly a month later. 


Relief in Two Weeks 
In a noted midwestern skin clinic, men and 
women dandruff patients were chosen for 
the Listerine treatment. A majority were 





DANDRUFF 


Discovery that Strange Bottle-Shaped 
Germ Causes Dandruff Leads to New 
Kind of Therapy, Antiseptic in 
Character. Listerine Treatment Brings 
Quick Relief to 76% of Patients in 
New Jersey Dandruff Clinic. Thousands 


Report Remarkable Results. 






Pq WOMEN SAY THE GEST WAY 
: \ TO APPLY LISTERINE IS BY 

MEDICINE DROPPER APPLIED 
TO THE PART IN THE HAIR 











instructed to massage the scalp once a day 
with Listerine Antiseptic. The rest of the 
group used a non-antiseptic solution. We 
ask you to carefully note the convincing 
results again achieved: 

A substantial number of the users of 
Listerine Antiseptic obtained marked re- 
lief in the first two weeks on the average. 
In many other cases, scalps were found to 
be clear and free of dandruff in from three 
to eight weeks—itching stopped, dandruff 
scales were eliminated, and in some cases 
falling hair was terminated. Virtually none 
of the persons using a non-antiseptic solu- 
tion showed any improvement. 


76% Got Relief 


Meanwhile in a New Jersey clinic, other derma- 
tologists were cross-checking the results of the 
midwestern clinic. Fifty men and women, all 
with definitely established cases of dandruff, 
were undergoing treatment twice a day with 
Listerine Antiseptic. At the end of three weeks, 
76% showed either complete disappearance of, 
or marked improvement in, the symptoms of 
dandruff, i.e., itching, scaling. Only three 
failed to respond to the Listerine treatment, 
possibly due, as a research report suggests, to 
irregularity in applying the treatment. 


Keep it Up 

If you have the slightest evidence of dandruff, 
start now with Listerine and massage, once a 
day at least. Twice a day is better. Caution: 
Don’t expect overnight miracles. Remember, 
dandruff is a germ disease, requiring persistent 
and systematic treatment, which should be 
antiseptic. Remember, also, that Listerine’s re- 
sults against dandruff are a matter of labora- 
tory and clinical record, 


LISTERINE ¢=ts RESULTS 











A car that’s hard 

On gas, you know, 
Is often laggardly 

And slow. 
The chances are 

Its poor insides 
Are worn, and gummed 

With sludge, besides. 
So insure now 

Against such trubble — 
Use PENNZOIL in 

Your autobubble! 








BOUND VOLUME 
No. 9 of News-Week 
Now Available! 


Covers January to June, 1937. Completely indexed. 
$2.50 to Subscribers $3.50 to non-subscribers 





BULBS FREE! 


To spread the fame of our bulbs 
everywhere, we will send you a nice 
assortment of HYACINTHS, TU- 
LIPS, NARCISSI, IRISES, CRO- 
CUS, etc., etc. FREE, 350 bulbs in 
all, all guaranteed to flower next 
Spring and Summer. It suffices to 
send us for carriage, packing, etc. a 
one-dollar note by registered letter, 
and to mention your name and full 
address in block letters. Please do 
not send coins or stamps, and men- 
tion the name of this paper. Dis- 
patch carriage paid all over the 
world without increase in price. 


JAN VAN GALEN, 


Bulb Grower, 
Vogelenzang near Haarlem, Holland, Europe 





| who made the first canoe trip from 
Manhattan to Alas’-a, in New York, by 
plane from Nome. Now they plan to 
write a book about their '7,165-mile voy- 
age which cost $1,700. 


.»-»Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt Jr., 
daughter-in-law ci the late President 
Theodore Rooseve:t, and her son, Quen- 
tin, at their Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
home, from Shan: xai. Mrs. Roosevelt 
said her husband was angry at them 
“for getting mixed up in a war” and 
had cabled: “Hereafter you stay home.” 


... Elizabeth Donner Roosevelt, di- 
vorced wife of Elliott Roosevelt, the 
President’s second son, and her son, 
William Donner Roosevelt, in New 
York, from Naples, after a European 
vacation. Two days before she arrived, 
Elliott listed the assets of his second 
wife, Ruth Googins Roosevelt, at $99,- 
500 plus one-half his annual income, for 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. The second Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt 
wanted to buy radio station KFJZ, 
Fort Worth, Texas, but illness prevent- 
ed her from making a personal applica- 
tion for the license. 


.--John Roosevelt, 21, the President’s 
youngest son, in New York, “broke” 
after a European vacation.* He and his 
mother dashed off to Hyde Park for “a 
date with the old man.” 


..- Franklin Roosevelt Jr., and his 
bride, the former Ethel duPont in New 
York, from a two-month honeymoon in 
Europe. The next day they arrived in 
Jacksonville, Fla., to act as usher and 
attendant, respectively, at the wedding 
of Mrs. Roosevelt’s brother, Nicholas 
Ridgely du Pont, and Genevieve (Bun- 
ny) Livingston Estes, Jacksonville Jun- 
ior Leaguer. The President’s son and 
his wife planned to leave shortly for 
Charlottesville, Va., where Mrs. Roose- 
velt will “learn to keep house” while 
Franklin Jr. studies law at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He couldn’t say 
whether he would practice law or enter 
politics: “You can only look ahead as 
| far as you can see.” 





|...At the Washington home of James 
| Roosevelt, the President’s oldest son 
and secretary, burglars. The butler 
discovered that robbers, believed by th2 
police to be youngsters, had ransacked 
the house from cellar to attic, carted 
off James’ gold watch and cuff links, 
but left behind an assortment of wine, 
liqueur, and Scotch whisky bottles 
which they had emptied. 


... Arthur Menken, only son of Mrs. S. 
Stanwood Menken, New York society 
woman, in Shanghai, by plane from 
New York, to photograph the Sino- 
Japanese war. A camera veteran of 
Mussolini’s conquest of Ethiopia, Men- 
ken returned to this country from 
Spain last November with a shrapnel 
wound in his left leg, the result of over- 
zealous front-line battle-scene photog- 
raphy for General Franco. Two weeks 
~~ *His expenses between July 3 and Sept. 
8—minimum round-trip first-class fare: 
$472; hotels, food, wine, gasoline, car re- 


pairs, and incidentals: $500; for Scotch 
wools: $100. Total: $1,072. 








Quentin and Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt Jr. 





Elizabeth Donner Roosevelt 





ACME 
John Aspinwall Roosevelt 





INTERNATIONAL 
The Franklin Delano Roosevelt Jrs. 
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ago he headed for Shanghai to replace 
a photographer who wired his New 
York boss he’d rather be a live photog- 
rapher without a job in this country 
than a dead photographer in China. 

BROUGHT BACK ALIVE: From a los- 
ing battle with a New York streetcar, 
Frank Buck, 55, explorer, animal hunt- 
er, and author. Buck’s car was demol- 
ished; neither he nor his passenger, R. 
Cheyne Stout, director of the Central 
and Prospect Park zoos, was injured. 

CITIZENSHIP RESTORED: To Laura 
Consuelo Kilpatrick Morgan de Mau- 
pas Thaw, Washington society matron 
and sister of Gloria Morgan Vanderbilt 
and Lady Furness. Mrs. Thaw lost her 
citizenship when she married a French- 
man, Jean Marie Emmanuel de Maupas, 
in 1920. 

SICK LIST: Senator Morris Shep- 
pard, 62, Texas Democrat (operation 
for hernia at Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington): expected to “be up and 
about in about two weeks.” 


... Queen Alexandrine of Denmark, 57, 
(colic): resting in a Copenhagen hos- 
pital. 


... Laurance H. Armour, 49, of the 
Chicago Packing Company and Ameri- 
can National Bank and Trust Co. presi- 
dent (severe injuries, when he drove 
his car into a truck in Chicago): re- 
covering at his home, after treatment 
at the Lake Forest Alice Home Hospital. 

DIED: Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, 
87, President of Czechoslovakia for sev- 
enteen years (1918-1935), after a long 
illness, in Prague. With Eduard Benes, 
his successor in the Presidency, he had 
been regarded as one of the twin fa- 
thers of the nation which came into 
being after the World War. Born Mar. 
7, 1850, son of a coachman on one of 
the Austrian imperial estates, Masaryk 
became a blacksmith and, after a long 
struggle, professor of philosophy at 
Prague University. Thereafter he en- 
tered the Austrian Reichsrat. His 
writing and tireless propaganda work 
in Switzerland, England, the United 
States and other countries during the 
World War ultimately led to President 
Wilson’s insistence that Czechoslovakia 
become an independent nation. 


... Henry Hadley, 66, composer-con- 
ductor, a founder and honorary presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
American Composers and Conductors; 
after a long illness, at his New York 
home. 


... Pierre Quesnay, 41, international 
finance expert, and general manager of 
the Bank for Internation Settlements 
(World Bank) at Basle, Switzerland; 
drowned while swimming at the Poi- 
tiers, France, estate of Emile Moreau, 
who is an ex-Governor of the Bank of 
France. 


... Ellis Parker Butler, 67, New York 
clubman, banker, and author (“Pigs is 
Pigs”), after a long illness, at his Hou- 
satonic, Mass., Summer home. 
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BUT PROTECT YOUR HAIR! 
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Use Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout!” 


UMMER’S the season for sun-broiled 

hair! Sailing and swimming—tennis 
and golf—all conspire to dry the oils of 
hair—the sun to bake it brittle and the 
water to leave it lifeless. 

Health and spirits—muscle and morale 
get a lift from summer sports—but hair 
takes a beating—and there isn’t a reason 
in the world why it should. 

For Vitalis and the “60-Second Work- 


| out” helps defeat the double threat of 


sun and water. Apply Vitalis briskly to 


quickens— the flow of necessary oil is 


50 SECONDS TO RUB_ Circulation 
1. increased — hair has a chance! 





VITALIS 


AND THE “’60-SECOND WORKOUT” 


your scalp. Feel the exhilarating tingle 
as circulation is roused. Your scalp feels 
awake—alive. And Vitalis’ pure vege- 
table oils come to the rescue of your 
oil-depleted hair. 50 seconds to rub—10 
seconds to comb and brush—and your 
hair has a healthy, handsome look. 
This summer, swim and sail— play 
tennis or golf—enjoy your healthful sum- 
mer sports—but protect your hair, help 
to keep it healthy and handsome with 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout”! 


2. 


10 SECONDS TO COMB AND BRUSH 
—Your hair has a lustre—but no objec- 
tionable “‘patent-leather”’ look. 
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Here’s how 


it costs to 


telephone! 


See how little it costs to chat 
with far-away friends or trans- 
act business across the miles 
. . « by telephone. These low 
Long Distance rates are the re- 
sult of a series of reductions 
in recent years. 

While the rates for Long 
Distance service have been 
going down, its speed and 
clarity have just as steadily 
gone up. The average Long 
Distance call took more than 
five minutes to complete in 
1926 — only one and one-half 
minutes today. . . . Keep in 
touch by telephone quickly, 


personally, inexpensively. 
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% 3-minute station-to-station rates. Night rates are in effect é 
from 7 P.M. to 4:30 A.M. every night and all day on Sunday. 
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BETWEEN THESE POINTS 





Detroit, Mich. . . 
Baltimore, Md. . . 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 


Boston, Mass. . . 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Hartford, Conn. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Little Rock, Ark. . 
Chicago, lll... . . 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Shreveport, La. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Butte, Mont. . . 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Lansing, Mich. . . 
Trenton, N. J. . 


Spokane, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Concord, N. H. 





St. Louis, Mo. . .« 
Portland, Me. . . 
Topeka, Kan. . . 


Milwaukee, Wis. . 


Detroit, Mich. 
Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Atlanta, Ga. . . 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Toledo, Ohio. . . 


Dover, Del. . . . 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sioux City, lowa 


Nashville, Tenn. 





Seattle, Wash. . . 
New Orleans, La. . 
Raleigh, N.C. . . 
St. Paul, Minn. . . 


Denver, Colo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








Newark, N.J. . . 
Los Angeles, Cal. . 
Denver, Colo. . . 
Pierre, S.D. . . 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 





Chicago, Ill . . . 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Providence, R. 1. . 
Portland, Ore. . . 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Washington, D. C. 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


Memphis, Tenn. 








Miami, Fla. . . « 
Washington, D. C. . 
Oakland, Cal. . « 


Boston, Mass. . . 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Reno, Nev. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Spokane, Wash. 
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DIPLOMACY: British Oppose Mystery Pirates 


With a Conference, a Plan, and Sixty Destroyers 


Sixty-two years ago-—in a dingy house 
at 2 Whitehall Gardens, hidden behind 
ponderous government buildings—Ben- 
jamin Disraeli made history. It was 
there that the far-seeing Prime Minis- 
ter hatched plans which made Queen 
Victoria Empress of India, gained con- 
trol of the Suez Canal and a protector- 
ate over Egypt, and knit Britain’s colo- 
nies into the world’s greatest empire. 

Last week in the historic old house,* 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
gravely opened an emergency Cabinet 
meeting. Just two years ago, Summer 
vacations had been similarly inter- 
rupted. On that occasion Britain had 
decided to press for ill-fated League 
sanctions against Italian aggression in 
Ethiopia, which menaced the Mediter- 
ranean-Red Sea life line to India. 

This time mysterious submarines 
further threatened the empire life line. 
In the Mediterranean 25 merchant ships 
had been attacked in the past month, 
and a torpedo had barely missed a Brit- 
ish destroyer. 

It was easy for the Cabinet to put the 
facts together. (1) The majority of the 


*The 64 rooms of 10 Downing Street were 
full of workmen, completing a $65,000 ren- 
ovation of the net yee heating and plumb- 
ing—which brought complaints from even 
the staunch, old-fashioned spouse of Stan- 
ley Baldwin. 











At Nyon diplomats worried about 
Italian guns in the Mediterranean 
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vessels sunk were Russian-owned and 
bound for Valencia; none was destined 
for a rebel port. (2) General Franco 
possessed at most two aged Spanish sub- 
marines. (3) Last week Queipo de 
Llano, chatterbox rebel General, bab- 
bled Franco had purchased four under- 
sea crafts. (4) Russian seamen claimed 
their attackers were new Archimedes- 
class submarines—Italy owns four. 

As in 1935, the Cabinet turned to the 
Foreign Office’s redoubtable Sir Robert 
Vansittart. His Hoare-Laval plan to 
give the Duce a substantial chunk of 
Ethiopia almost stopped Italy’s invasion 
when it was only half completed (public 
opinion later forced London to disown 
the plan). Now he had been told to 
evolve a scheme for halting the torpedo- 
ings without accusing or antagonizing 
Italy. Vansittart accordingly proposed 
an international conference, including 
Italy and Germany, which would ignore 
past sinkings but take measures to pre- 
vent new ones. 

But the Soviet beat Vansittart’s in- 
vitation to Rome by two hours. In a 
dramatically timed note, Russia fiercely 
accused Italy of sinking two Soviet ships 
and demanded: “Discontinuance of such 
acts of aggression in the future... 











compensation ... and exemplary pun- 
ishment for those guilty.” 

Rome loosed blasts against the “in- 
solent ‘Red bandits;” ignored a second 
note; and, in company with Germany, 
flatly refused to sit down at a confer- 
ence with Russia. 

This didn’t faze ‘“Machiavelli-and- 
soda” Vansittart. He knew the purged- 
wracked Soviet was in no condition to 
start a war; he knew Italy didn’t want 
one. Before Moscow or Rome could 
write another note, Vansittart slapped 
his conference plans into a brief case, 
flew to Paris with Anthony Eden, ob- 





Anthony Eden helped 


Maxim Litvinoff objected 


tained Foreign Minister Yvon Delbos’ 
approval, and rushed to Geneva. 


PIRACY: Friday, Vansittart and 
delegates from France, Russia, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria stepped from their cars 
into wind and rain that whipped across 
Lake Geneva. They had stuck to a pre- 
vious plan, devised to meet Italy’s ob- 
jections to a Geneva conference, and 
met 15 miles away at Nyon. 

In the little one-story auditorium, 
gloomily bedecked with potted palms 
and ferns, the delegates stared at a 
strange symbol: a wall plaque of Nyon’s 
emblem, a black fish with a center fin 
resembling a conning tower. 

Ignoring this ironic decoration, Van- 
sittart and Eden sat at the improvised 
horseshoe table and waited for an un- 
pleasant but necessary prelude: Com- 
rade Litvinoff’s speech to let Boss Stalin 
know that his Foreign Secretary wasn’t 
taking anything from the Fascists. 

“We are dealing with governmental 





piracy! Every one knows its aims and 
the name of the State that is responsible 
is on everyone’s lips, but it cannot be 
mentioned in this hall!” The Soviet 
Foreign Minister shouted loudly enough 
for Moscow to hear. “Such a disgrace- 
ful phenomenon as piracy on the high 
seas—organized by a European govern- 
ment—-was bound to come to the world’s 
attention . . . Only those States can 
avoid participation in this conference 

. which organize it themselves... 
The Soviet will take its own measures 
to obtain reparations.” 


REMEDY: Only France and Britain 
had time to get naval representatives 
to Nyon. For puzzled diplomats, Brit- 


Robert Vansittart planned 


ain’s No. 1 sailor, Naval Staff Chief 
Sir Ernle Chatfield, unrolled crackling 
maps and with a blue pencil explained 
the Anglo-French plan. French and 
British warships would guard the West- 
ern Mediterranean; Italy would be of- 
fered the central zone; and the other 
powers would patrol the eastern region. 
All would promise to keep their sub- 
marines off ship lanes, and guardian 
warships would fire on any that assailed 
neutral vessels in violation of the 1930 
London submarine convention. 

This brought a cry of protest from 
Litvinoff. Franco’s Italian submarines, 
he claimed, could then legally attack 
neutral ships by observing the conven- 
tion and giving the crews time to 
escape. To permit this would constitute 
indirect recognition of Franco’s bel- 
ligerent :ights. Adjournment only tem- 
porarily halted Litvinoff’s outcry; in 
Yvon Delbos’ room in Geneva’s ornate 





Beau Rivage Hotel, the pertinacious 
Red argued his point far into the night. 

Next day he returned to Nyon in sun 
and triumph. The final agreement pro- 
vided: “The participating governments 
do not mean to concede to either of the 
parties in Spain the privilege to exer- 
cise belligerent rights.” 

Litvinoff also obtained other impor- 
tant modifications. France and Britain 
will not only guard their own areas— 
extended to stretch from Gibraltar to 
Malta—but will also patrol ship lanes 
in the Eastern Mediterranean; with 
Turkey, Greece, and Yugoslavia pro- 
tecting vessels in their own territorial 
waters. Russia and Rumania will share 
control of the Black Sea. Italy will be 
offered only the Tyrrhenicn Sea, bound- 
ed by Sicily and Sardinia and used main- 
ly by Fascist ships—making it practical- 
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Yvon Delbos approved 


ly certain that the Duce will refuse to 
participate. 

This week the delegates once more 
will go to Nyon and formally sign one 
of the fastest-negotiated (36 hours) in- 
ternational agreements on record. At 
the same time, 35 British and 25 French 
destroyers will steam forth on blue 
Mediterranean trade routes while planes 
roar overhead in search of submarines 
with unmarked conning towers. 


THIS MEANS:—Mussolini must ship 
more troops and guns to reinforce his 
60,000-man army in Spain, instead of 
trying to starve Valencia into submis- 
sion—or take the chance of embroiling 
himself in war when a French or British 
destroyer catches one of “Franco’s sub- 
marines.” 
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BLACK: A Klan Member on the Supreme 
Court? New Evidence Comes to Light 


Aug. 17, the Senate debated Hugo L. 
Black’s nomination to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Royal S. Copeland, New York: “I 
spoke at some length this morning 
about the possible connection of Mr. 
Black with the Ku Klux Klan. I do not 
know of my own knowledge +tthat he is 
or was a member of that organization. 
Within two or three 
days I have been told 


“If we do not have that kind of in- 
formation, who knows but that after 
Senator Black is confirmed, and takes 
his place on the bench, these affidavits 
or statements may then be printed in 
the press, and we may never have a 
chance to find out about their falsity 
or their truth after the nomination is 
confirmed?” 


That on Sept. 2, 1926, at a State meet- 
ing of the Klan in Birmingham, Sena- 
tor-nominee Black accepted a “life 
membership” in the Klan; 

That Alabama Klan records inspected 
by reporters contain no indication that 
he subsequently resigned or repudiated 
the membership; 

That his political ally, Bibb Graves 
(then Governor-nominee, now Gover- 
nor of Alabama) appeared with Black 
at the rally and also accepted an inde- 
terminate membership; 

That a Birmingham Klansman, Win- 
ston Williams, a bricklayer, attested by 
affidavit that he witnessed Black’s first 
induction into the Klan; 

That The Post-Gazette’s photostatic 
accounts of the second induction were 
reproduced from official and hitherto 
secret Klan _ records; 

That the _ original 





by persons, at least one 
of whom is known to 
me as a reputable man, 
that Mr. Black was or 
is a Klansman; and this 
one man said he sat 
with him in the lodge.” 
William E. Borah, 
Idaho: “There has nev- 
er been at any time one 
iota of evidence that 
Senator Black was a 
member of the Klan 
... We know that Sen- 
ator Black has said in 
private conversation, 
not since this matter 
came up but at other 
times, that he was not 
1 member of the Klan 
, . For myself, if I 
knew that a man was a 
member of a secret or- 
ranization organized to 
spread racial antipa- 
thies and religious in- 
tolerance through this 
country, I should cer- 
tainly vote against him 
for any position.* 
Edward R. Burke, 
Nebraska: “I do not 
know of my own knowl- 
edge anything about 
the circumstances of 








stenographic notes were 
taken down by A. B. 
Hale, then official Klan 
reporter and member 
of the firm of Stallings, 
Brazelton & Hale; now 
official court reporter 
for Jefferson County, 
Ala. 

Meeting: The Post- 
Gazette’s series ap- 
peared under the name 
of Ray Sprigle, one of 
the paper’s reporters. 
Oliver Keller, Post- 
Gazette managing edi- 
tor, assigned him to an 
investigation after the 
Senate confirmed 
Black’s nomination. 

Most of Sprigle’s re- 
port dealt with the 
Klan meeting in Bir- 
mingham after Black 
had won the Democrat- 
ic nomination for Unit- 
ed States Senator. The 
following account of 
the proceedings at that 
meeting is based upon 
The Post-Gazette’s 
copyrighted series; all 
the quotations, The 
Post-Gazette says, are 
verbatim duplicates of 








our colleague’s member- 
ship in the Klan; but I 
do know that there are 
two gentlemen in the city of Washing- 
ton, with one of whom I talked, and that 
one told me ... both were present in 
person on the occasion of the initiation 
of Mr. Black into the order.” 

Millard E. Tydings, Maryland: “I 
frankly doubt very much that Senator 
Black has been a member of the Klan 
.. . He ought to clear himself of such 
an imputation before he is put on the 
Supreme Court . .. Before the vote is 
cast, the Senate ought to have all pos- 
sible information on matters bearing 
upon a man’s fitness to sit on the high- 
est tribunal in this land. 


*Senator Borah was one of sixteen who 
voted against Justice Black’s confirmation. 
He based his vote not on the Klan issue but 
on a doubt that a vacancy existed. Of oth- 
ers who discussed the Klan issue in debate, 
Burke and Copeland voted nay; Tydings re- 
frained from voting. 
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RECORD: This week the headlines 
appeared. In a copyrighted series of 
stories and photostatic copies of docu- 
ments obtained in Alabama, The Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette and the North 
American Newspaper Alliance reported: 

That on Sept. 11, 1923, Black joined 
Robert E. Lee Klan No. i, Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan, in Birmingham 
where he was a practicing attorney; 

That on July 9, 1925, at the start 
of his first race for United States Sena- 
tor, he resigned from the Klan;* 

That the Klan apparently never acted 
upon the resignation; 


*The Post-Gazette says Black resigned 
because he premvret to campaign with the 
backing but without the actual stamp of 
Klan affiliation. On the reproduced letter 
of resignation, the name “Hugo L. Black” 
Oollows the letters “I.T.8.U.B.” meaning: 
‘In the sacred unfailing bond.” 


the Klan stenographer’s 
official records. 

At the Birmingham 
Klan’s Klavern (meeting hall) on South 
Twentieth Street were some hundreds 
of Klansmen; James Esdale, a Birming- 
ham attorney and the Alabama Grand 
Dragon; and Hiram Wesley Evans, Im- 
perial Wizard of the Klan. They in- 
dulged in a great deal of persiflage— 
good-humored references to Klan suc- 
cesses in the Democratic primaries just 
held. 

Then the record quotes 
“Where is Klansman Graves? 
around.” 

Esdale again: “Judge Black, you 
come up here too, please.” 

(The reproduced record says in pa- 
rentheses: “At this time Hon. Hugo 
Black, United States Senator-elect was 
brought forward amidst great applause 
and presented to Dr. Evans).” 

A Klansman, delegated by Esdale, of- 


Esdale: 
Come 
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Governor (and Senator) Graves: ‘When you quit paying dues, you quit being a member 


fers gold-engraved certificates to the 
honorees: “Hugo Black [here is] a 
grand passport which will admit you 
to the society of your fellow Klans- 
men wherever they are to be found. 
These, as you will notice, bear no date 
of limitation ... They are good as long 
as you are good... Your fellow Klans- 
men of the Realm of Alabama will put 
the date of retirement upon those cer- 
tificates for you when you yourselves 
make such action necessary and not 
until then.” 

Then Graves: “I pledge you and 
those that you represent, that with the 
help of God, with his guidance, I shall 
. . . be a living exemplar of a white 
man’s Protestant Christian American- 
ism.” 

Here the record reports the meeting 
of two natives of Clay County, Ala.— 
Black and Imperial Wizard Evans. 
“Klansman Black” fondly remembers 
Evans’ father but mostly he talks of a 
debt to the Klan: 

“T do not feel that it would be out 
of place to state to you here on this 
occasion that I know that without the 
support of the members of this organi- 
zation I would not have been called, 
even by my enemies, the ‘Junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama.’ I realize that I 
was elected by men who believe in the 
principles that I have sought to ad- 
vocate and which are the principles of 
this organization.” 

Other excerpts: 

“I desire to impress upon you, as the rep- 
resentatives of the real Anglo-Saxon senti- 
ment that must and will control the des- 
tinies of the Stars and Stripes, that I want 
your counsel ... My friends, I thank you. 
I thank the Grand Dragon [Esdale]. He 
has stood by me like a pillar of strength... 

“The great thing I like about this or- 
ganization is not the burning of crosses. 
It is not attempting to regulate anybody— 
I don’t know, some may do that—but my 
friends, I see a bigger vision. I see a vision 


10 
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of America honored by the nations of the 
world ... 

“The ideals of this great fraternity to 
which we belong are founded on the prin- 
ciples of that Man who taught us to love 
our enemies ... With my love... with 
my undying prayer that this great organi- 
zation will carry on sacredly, true to the 
real principles of American manhood and 


womanhood ... loving the pride of Anglo- 
Saxon spirit—and I love it—true to the 
heaven-born principles of liberty ... I 


thank you from the bottom of a-heart that 
is yours.” 

Then comes the Imperial Wizard— 
with diatribes against “niggers” and 
Roman Catholics and affectionate praise 
for the rule of “native born, white, gen- 
tile Protestants.” 

The transcript quotes Evans’ asser- 
tion that he had planned to throw Klan 
support behind Senator Oscar W. Un- 
derwood for the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nomination—until Underwood de- 
nounced the Klan in a speech at Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

“Think it over,” Evans is quoted, “a 
man born in Alabama, that knows you 
wouldn’t have had a white State if it 
hadn’t been for the Ku Klux Klan. He 
don’t deserve to be the purebred son 
of a pure Alabama mother ... I tell 
you the grandsons of the riding Klan 
of the earlier years will never forget 
his kind... 

“There must have been something 
wrong. He just couldn’t have the tra- 
dition in him that he ought to have. 
That goes deep with me. It is a question 
of White Supremacy. That is all this 
great Klan fight is. It is a question of 
White Supremacy.” 


RULE: Eleven years ago the Klan 
was a mighty force. Oscar Underwood 
was a living legend in Alabama, but 
he could not combat it—rather than 
breast the hooded tide, he gave up the 
Senate seat he had held twelve years. 
The majority of other politicians—local 


and State—went along with the times. 

Most people in Alabama understood 
that Graves was a member. He did not 
deny it then, and this week he said as 
much to a New York Times reporter. 
He verified, too, that he attended the 
post-nomination rally in Birmingham 
—but he did not recall Black’s pres- 
ence there. He did offer an explanation 
of the “life membership” which con- 
ceivably could apply to Justice Black: 
“When I became Governor [in 1926] 
I discontinued all my association with 
{the Klan] ... The rule was that when 
you quit paying dues you quit being a 
member. They all knew that I had 
quit when I didn’t pay any more dues 


” 
. 


Since then the Klan has died—al- 
though today it shows some flickers of 
renewed life. Evans still lives and 
hopes in the Imperial Aulic at Atlanta. 
Graves has run again and won; last 
month he appointed his wife to the 
Senate seat vacated by Black. 

In his last days as Senator, Black 
said no word about the Klan issue. 
Duncan Aikman, a Washington corre- 
spondent, once put the direct question 
and Black replied: “No comment.” 

In the circumstances, most of the 
Senators worried by the unverified re- 
ports were unwilling to vote their 
doubts and oppose confirmation. Some 
of Black’s colleagues denied that he 
was a member of the Klan. On the day 
of his confirmation, Black waited in 
the Senate secretary’s office, just across 
the corridor from the chamber. After- 
ward he thanked the Senate for its ex- 
pression of confidence. 

The Justice is in Europe now, on va- 
cation with his family. This week a 
New York Times correspondent tried 
to contact him and obtain a comment 
—and The Times headlined the result: 
“He is silent in Paris.” 


® In Washington, Attorney General 
Homer Cummings reaffirmed his faith 
in Black: “His record in public service 
and selection on two occasions by the 
people of Alabama as United States 
Senator have made his suitability be- 
yond question.” 


® Senator Bankhead, Democrat, Ala- 
bama: “Bringing up the issue... is a 
rattling of old bones that have long 
been dead and dry.” 


EFFECT: To impartial observers 
of long-time trends, it was obvious that 
the Black-Klan revelations, unless dis- 
proved, would have the following ef- 
fects: 

On Black: It seemed likely to affect 
his personal prestige, though it can- 
not, of course, technically disqualify 
him as a Justice. More important, it 
may severely handicap Black, a per- 
suasive conversationalist, in his efforts 
to influence fellow Justices to uphold 
“liberal” laws. 

On Roosevelt: This week’s revelations 
are certain to lessen the confidence of 
many so-called “liberals” in Mr. Roose- 
velt. Politically, it appears certain to 
hurt the President’s popularity among 
Negroes, Catholics, and Jews—three 
groups whose support has counted 
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Dragon has asked me to represent him as he makes to you a presen- 
| @ tation of certain certificates which will bear before the Klana- 
men throughout the Nation some semblance of the respect, the re- 
; gard, the devotion and the support which he as your personal 
|? friend, and as your Grand Dragon and through him your Fellow 
Klansmen, hold for you. Which com 
PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE 
} FOURTH ANNUAL KLORERO 
It is a grand passport, and, Hugo Black, e grand pass- 
} KNIGHTS OF THE KU KLUX KLAN port, which will admit you to the society of your Fellow Klenemen 
REALM OF ALABAMA. wherever they are to be found. These, as you will notice, and 
as the Grand Dragon called to my attention when he asked me to pre- 
sent them to you, bear no date of limitation. In other worde, we 
your fellow Klanemen, and he as your Grand Dragon, would have you 
both realize that’ they are good so long as you are good, and that 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2nd, 1926, your Fellow Klanemen of the Realm of Alabama will put the date 
- of retirement upon those certificates for you when you yourselves 
make such action necessary, and not until then. (Applause) 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. GRAND DRAGON ESDALE: Now we will-have a talk from our two 
distinguished visitors, I will call on Klaneman Graves first, 
(Applause) 
: THE KLORERO WAS OPENED IN REGULAR KLORANIC FORM, KLANSMAN GRAVES: Your Excellency, Imperial Wizard, and 
Fellow Klansmen, This Imperial Passport, on gold, that ie to 
e--00000+-2 last as long as I am true to the principles of Klankraft, will 
. go with te as mine to my final resting place. (Applause) 
| ASH. 
and carried) 
GRAND DRAGON ESDALE: I will now ask, without there is ob- 
jection, I will ask the Grand Kligrapp of the Realm of Alabama 
to cast the unanimous vote of this Klorero for Klansman Bibb Ce a Se a + een ne 
; Graves as Kleeper to the next Imperial Klonvokation. + RP 8 0 Se SP eee ee See Sa 
' KLANSMAN WINKLER: In accordance with the instructions of poe parthrpranndindiawsietth scare as 7 _ Sse 
j the Grand Dragon, I hereby cast the unanimous vote for Colonel ; 
: Bibb Graves as Kleeper from the Realm of Alabama to the nezt ———— is ; 
4 health, to give them training of head and hand, in order that our 
; Supentes Riawweheticn. (applause) own people may reap the fruite of the great harvest that is about 
; GRAND DRAGON ESDALE: I declare him elected. (Laughter) a 
Will there be any contest? Where is Klansman Graves? Come Puicnés end Elanenen, 1 ack you to ask Got to help ne. (a> 
around. Judge Black, you come up here too, please. plause) 
KLANSMAN GRAVES: The state and the nation, - 100%. (Ap- GRAND DRAGON ESDALE: Geld. new we G88 bese Seen whet 2 
plause) — guess will be termed the "Junior Senator from Alabama.* (Ap- 
R En pleuse) 
. ce Tt with. KLANSMAN BLACK: My friends, it is my sincere trust that 
I have been asked by our Grand Dragon to perform a task which to the members of thie organization in the future, as in the past, 
- is to me a most welcome one. I want to ask you tothink of I will be “HugoBlack." I prefer that to the title, - from my 
yourselves for just a moment the way your Fellow Klanemen in the friends. 
Realm of Alabama think. of you, and the way the. loyal citizens of This passport which you have given me is a symbol to me of 
4 America, the nation over, are thinkirg of you, as the men who the passport which you have given me before. I do not feel that 
have been chosen by the Klansmen of Alabama to come out into the 4t would be out of place to state to you here on this occasion 
forefront. I want you to think of yourselves ae having been put that I know that without the support of the members of this or- 
out by them before the world, for all the world to gaze upon as ganization I would not have been called, even by my enemies, the 
exponents of Klankraft, exponents of those principles of pure “Junior Senator from Alabama". {| Applause) 
Americanism which the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan stand for. I realize that I was elected by men who believe in the prin- 
And as you think of SY ae ciples that I have sought to adv. 












Extracts reproduced from original transcript held by The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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heavily in the New Deal landslides. 

On Future Court Plans: It is likely 
to prejudice voters still further against 
any plan to give the President power 
to appoint more new Justices. 


i. 


ROOSEVELT: To a Glassmaker a 
Job; From a Columnist a Hoot 


When rain soaks the slope about the 
Washington Monument, the sod sings 
for passers-by. Under treading feet, 
water whispers through the grass and 
produces a note clear and sweet to the 
heeding ear. 

That is one of the minor, periodic 
charms of a spot familiar to millions. 
If you have visited the capital, you know 
the place—the mound rising toward the 
shaft; then the sheer, stone salute to 
George Washington. It is a tourists’ 
favorite: 29,034 registered there last 
week. 

Franklin Roosevelt was there in 
spirit. Actually he was at Hyde Park, 





INTERNATIONAL 


John Biggers: F.D.R. offered him a job 


N.Y., but he gave much of his thought 
and time to preparation for the moment 
when he stands at the monument’s base 
this week and addresses the nation. 

The President labored at a task he 
loves: the twining of present events 
with things past. His speech Sept. 17— 
150th anniversary of the Constitution’s 
signing—offered an ideal chance to 
answer those who say he would flout 
the Constitution. He could have sought 
no better rostrum for a repetition of 
his current rallying cry: “The people 
are with me!” 


WORK: Mr. Roosevelt could not de- 
vote all the week to composition’s de- 
lights. He played writer and vacationer 
when State and family duty permitted; 
kinsfolk and business callers overran 
his mother’s home. 

Among the visitors was an Ohio 
Republican whom the President has 
eyed for some time—John David Big- 
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gers, fortyish, graying president of the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. (his firm 
probably turned out the glass for your 
car). Biggers approaches the Roosevelt 
ideal of an industrial executive; he is 
moderately progressive, and he is suc- 
cessful in business and in labor rela- 
tions. 

Some informed sources say Mr. Roose- 
velt would like to make Biggers the 
Secretary of Commerce—when and if 
Daniel C. Roper resigns. Certainly Big- 
gers’ work on the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Business and Advisory Council 
has pleased the President. Not long ago 
the Toledoan was asked to straighten 
out the faction-torn Federal Communi- 
cations Commission; but he couldn’t 
leave his business, and the FCC chair- 
manship went to Frank R. McNinch. 
Last week both men appeared at Hyde 
Park—McNinch to discuss reorganiza- 
tion of the FCC radio division, and 


. Biggers to talk over a matter concern- 


ing everybody who needs a job. 

President Roosevelt wants Biggers to 
direct a forthcoming census of the un- 
employed, authorized by the 75th Con- 
gress. Doubtful that the government 
really needs such a survey, Mr. Roose- 
velt intends to make registration of the 
jobless wholly voluntary. Whether Big- 
gers agrees, none learned last week. 
Hyde Park correspondents did note a 
refrain in his remarks: the census could 
be made useful, if it were conducted 
properly. 

Sure that Mr. Roosevelt’s voluntary 
census wouldn’t be worth a piece of 
broken glass, equally certain that only 
mandatory registration would be any 
good, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson volunteered 
an opinion via his newspaper column: 
“Few jobless citizens will take the trou- 
ble [to register]. Why should they? It’s 
just a pass in the air... It’s a big, 
hollow wooden horse, Mr. Biggers.” 


® Washington reporters asked Secre- 
taries Roper and Wallace what they 
thought about a Roosevelt third term. 
Wallace hee-hawed: “Things certainly 
must be getting dull around town.” 
Roper fidgeted: “I think it will be best 
to postpone some questions.” 


= 


LABOR: A Teamsters’ Boycott; 
A.F. of L. Balks Longshoremen 


On one of the floats in San Fran- 
cisco’s Labor Day parade, locked hands 
linked the figures of a teamster, a 
longshoreman, and a sailor. Flaring 
letters spelled out a sign: “Lords of the 
docks, unite!” 

This week the water-front peers were 
divided—at grips in a contest likely to 
determine eventually whether’ the 
C.1.0. or the A.F. of L. rules Pacific 
Coast labor. 

Origins of the battle seemed simple 
enough. Federation teamsters and 
C.I.0. longshoremen disputed the right 
to organize 8,000 warehousemen in the 
San Francisco Bay area. Most of the 
warehouse workers had cast lots with 
Harry Bridges and his wing of the 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion; when Bridges refused to surren- 


der jurisdiction, the teamsters refused 
to truck goods transferred from ships 
to docks by Bridges’ longshoremen. 

In fact, the struggle traced back to 
more substantial causes. After Bridges 
and allied union leaders cemented their 
water-front power, they began an “in- 
land march”—a concerted, carefully 
planned move to blend all coastal 





INTERNATIONAL 
Curran to seamen: ‘Election or strike’ 


unions into a common front. Inevitably 
this program brought the dock unions 
—lately affiliated with the C.I.O.—into 
conflict with such federation moguls as 
Dave Beck, teamsters’ leader and po- 
litico-labor boss of Seattle. 

Last week Beck stepped into the 
Frisco fracas with a threat to extend 
the teamsters’ blockade to other Pa- 
cific Coast ports. For the moment, the 
immediate effects were limited to San 
Francisco and its urban satellites—Oak- 
land, Alameda, Richmond, Berkeley. 
There sea-borne goods consigned to 
local buyers piled up on the docks; only 
consignments for rail transshipment 
moved off the water fronts. 

Plainly anxious to end the strife be- 
fore it became a real threat to them, 
C.I.O0. spokesmen offered a way of 
peace: a National Labor Relations 
Board election, to decide which faction 
the warehousemen prefer. A.F. of L. 
strategists were less interested in ware- 
housemen’s preferences than in break- 
ing Bridges’ hold on the docks: “We 
will not submit to any such one-sided 
vote.” 

The federation’s president, William 
Green, and his executive council sensed 
an opportunity for a body blow at the 
C.I.0.’s Western cohorts. Upon Green’s 
order, the San Francisco Central Labor 
Council last week chucked out the 
longshoremen and affiliated warehouse- 
men. The vote—283 to 123—reflected 
the comparative strength of local A.F. 
of L. and C.I.O. unions: about 70,000 for 
the federation, 30,000 for the C.I.O. 


REVIVAL: Under the I.L.A.’s nation- 
al president, Joseph P. Ryan, Atlantic 
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Coast longshoremen have remained 
loyal to the federation. But Eastern 
sailors have deserted the time-rotted 
International Seamen’s Union for the 
new National Maritime Union—out- 
growth of a rank-and-file movement 
led by Joseph Curran, a young New 
York sailor turned rebel, organizer, and 
disciple of John L. Lewis. 

Last week Curran threatened a strike 
of 40,000 N.M.U. sailors. Ryan had 
asked the National Labor Relations 
Board to postpone employe elections on 
56 Atlantic shipping lines until he 
could rename and revive the defunct 
LS.U. Sure that the N.M.U. would 
win hands down in an immediate vote, 
Curran wouldn’t stand for delay. The 
NLRB decided to hold the elections on 
schedule this Fall. Ryan’s sole con- 
solation was assurance that the yet-to- 
be-chosen name of his reorganized 
sailors’ union would appear on the bal- 
lots. 


e The rise of Curran’s union has en- 
tailed frequent sit-downs—and conse- 
quent threats to discipline. Last week 
the United States Maritime Commission 
reminded sailors that officers still rule 
aboard ship. At Montevideo, Uruguay, 
the crew of the government-owned 
freighter Algic sat down in sympathy 
with striking native longshoremen. 
Joseph P. Kennedy, the commission 
chairman, authorized the Algic’s cap- 
tain to arrest and punish the recalci- 
trants; the crew went back to work 
next day. 


U. A. W.: ‘You'll See’ 


During the United Automobile Work- 
ers convention in Milwaukee last month, 
a dark-haired, keen-eyed visitor sat in 
a gallery box reserved for union guests, 





NEWSPHOTOS 


Jay Lovestone: U.A.W. guest 


He was Jay Lovestone, leader of one of 
American communism’s minor dissent- 
ing factions. In convention floor battles 
for union control, a few Lovestone fol- 
lowers supported President Homer Mar- 
tin. That fact—plus Lovestone’s known 
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NEWSPHOTOS FROM AUVERBACH 


San Francisco docks: the teamsters wouldn’t haul their freight 


acquaintance with Martin—inspired a 
renewal of reports that Communists 
were moving in upon the union. 

It is true that the party has placed 
some of its members on the union 
organizing staff. It is also true that if 
Lovestone is Martin’s closest Com- 
munist friend, communism’s dominant 
wing is far from a ruling position in the 
U.A.W. Orthodox Communists hate 
Lovestone: years ago they expelled him 
from the party secretaryship. 

Last week in Detroit, Martin took 
note of the gossip about U.A.W. com- 
munism—and incidentally got in a 
healthy crack at the union minority 
opposing his policies. By implication he 
conceded that some communists were 
in the union, identified them with the 
opponents whom he hopes to remove 
from the executive staff, and disclaimed 
any Communist sympathies. Someone 
asked whether he would call upon his 
executive board to fire communist 
organizers this week, and he replied: 
“You'll see.” 


- 


NAZIS: A Tabloid Scoop; Fact 
And Surmise; a Senate Quiz? 


Last week Chicago’s tabloid Daily 
Times, sold like gefiilte fish along Max- 
well Street’s famous Jewish market. 
Beneath scareheads and Reporter Wil- 
liam Mueller’s byline, The Times charged 
an American Nazi army was drilling 
for a putsch. The power seized, “Jew 
pigs and Communists” would go under 
the same yoke fastened on them in Hit- 
ler’s Germany. 

Mueller had the aid of the brothers 
John and James Metcalfe ina six-month 
investigation. John, whose toothbrush 
mustache and cowlick lend him a slight 
resemblance to the Reichsfiihrer, 
wormed into the Amerikadeutscher 
Volksbund (American-German union); 
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he claimed to have been its leader’s 
courier. James, once a G-man, goose- 
stepped with storm troopers of the Chi- 
cago bund. Louis Rupple, The Times’ 
shrewd managing editor, crowed in a 
promotion blurb: “These three young 
Americans, all of German extraction, 
have done an excellent job. Their sto- 
ries will shock and amaze the nation.” 


Quiz: Their series brought more 
than a tabloid’s circulation zoom. Sena- 
tor William E. Borah, on guard against 
Nazi-Fascist propaganda since its intro- 
duction a-decade ago, was the first to 
demand action. He did not challenge 
the constitutional right of German- 
American hyphenates to organize, what- 
ever the purpose; what troubled him 
was a suspicion that obstreperous Nazis 
were receiving inspiration and direction, 
if not financial aid, from the Third 
Reich. 

Only a few days before, Foreign Min- 
ister von Neurath had announced the 
impending assignment of “cultural at- 
tachés” to principal German embassies. 
Their mission: to spread the Fiihrer’s 
doctrines under cover of diplomatic im- 
munity. Said Borah: “I don’t think we 
can ignore the situation. What might be 
done on mere local initiative is one 
thing; to have these organizations sup- 
ported from abroad is another, more 
serious thing.” 

Senator Edward R. Burke of Nebraska 
proposed a Senate investigation. Repre- 
sentative Samuel Dickstein, whose East 
Side Manhattan constituency is pre- 
dominantly Jewish, declared a thorough 
probe would establish financial pay- 
ments to the Nazis by American corpo- 
rations and individuals. 

J. Edgar Hoover rushed into print 
with assurances his G-men were on the 
Nazis’ track. Attorney General Cum- 
mings made haste to remind the press 
that as early as Aug. 18, he had ordered 
Hoover to investigate suspected inter- 
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state shipment of firearms to Nazi 
camps. In Berlin, the idea that Nazis 
might some day be powerful enough to 
seize the United States Government in- 
spired a Wilhelmstrasse wisecrack: 
“We would be flattered.” 


FACTS AND FANCIES: The excitable 
Dickstein has estimated American Nazi 
strength at 350,000. The Daily Times, 
robbing its own story of some of its sap, 
pooh-poohed his figure. The paper’s 
estimate of 20,000 Nazis tallied with one 
reached independently by Frank C. 
Hanighen, foreign-affairs commentator 
and co-author of “Merchants of Death.” 

In the current issue of Foreign Af- 
fairs, authoritative quarterly of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, Hanighen 
sums up most of what’s known and con- 
jectured about the principal so-called 
“subversive groups”—Communists, Na- 
zis, and Fascists. His conclusion is that 
none has yet attained sufficient numbers 
or influence to threaten the stability of 
the American government. 

Communists: Oldest and most cohe- 
sive of the groups opposing the Amer- 
ican system, their 50,000 party members 
constitute the core of an estimated 
300,000 to 500,000 radicals—‘“fellow 
travelers” on the road of militant 
Marxism. Reports of Moscow-financ- 
ing are probably untrue, but the Comin- 
tern in the Soviet capital unquestion- 
ably dictates United States Communist 
policy. 

In speeches and periodicals, American 
leaders obediently pursue the current 
“party line’; this calls for collaboration 
with radical labor and political groups 
to create mass basis for a powerful 
third party. The recipients of their 
overtures remain aloof or openly hos- 
tile; Communist discontent with any- 
thing but top place is well known. 

Nazis: National Socialism’s first 
merchant here was Kurt Georg Liide- 
cke.. A traveling salesman, he arrived 
from Germany nearly a decade before 
Hitler’s accession to power. His feeble, 
ill-organized groups escaped general 
notice until the newly triumphant 
Nazis dispatched one Heinz Spankndbel 
here in 1933 to quell internal feuds. 
Spankndbel reorganized the quarreling 
factions as the Friends of New Ger- 
many. 

By 1934 the bellowed “heils” and 
tramp of Spanknd6bel’s uniformed storm 
troops in halls and Summer camps 
aroused enough alarm to evoke a Con- 
gressional inquiry. In the committee’s 
report to the House, Chairman John W. 
McCormack described the Friends as 
“. . . for all practical purposes an 
American section of the Nazi move- 
ment.” 

On an April day in 1936, the foreign 
division of the National Socialist party 
ordered dissolution of the Friends 
(claimed membership, 15,000). The 
same day marked the birth of the 
Amerikadeutscher Bund. It has 60-odd 
units scattered in seventeen States and 
boasts 200,000 members—ten times the 
number Hanighen concedes it. 

Fascists: A friend of Mussolini’s, 
Count Ignazio Thaon di Revel, became 
Fascism’s American apostle in 1925. 
This was pursuant to the Duce’s dic- 
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tum: “My order is that an Italian citi- 
zen must remain an Italian citizen, no 
matter in what land he lives, even to 
the seventh generation.” 

Younger members of the Sons of 
Italy, old-line Italian-American society, 
soon were staging black-shirt parades, 
sponsoring pilgrimages to Rome, and 
thrusting rigid arms towards the horizon 
in salute to the Duce. A New York 
anti-Fascist editor charged that the 
Italian consuls at Pittsburgh and De- 
troit had intimidated dissident Italian- 
Americans. 

Hanighen contends the Fascists’ in- 
fluence on their racial groups exceeds 
the Nazi influence on theirs. He con- 
cludes: “If the foreign political organi- 
zations here described hold any danger 
for the established American way of 
life it derives, (1) from whatever as- 
sistance the German Nazis and Italian 
Fascists can give the nascent Fascist 
movement in this country; and (2) from 
whatever strength all three—Commun- 
ists, Nazis, and Fascists—might lend to 
assaults on American neutrality during 
a war in Europe.” 


BUNDESFUEHRER: To paunchy Fritz 
Kuhn, onetime chemist for the Ford 
Motor Co., the Hanighen conclusions 
and Times’ charges concerning the 
bund he heads were so much liver- 
wurst. The Bundesfiihrer said his or- 
ganization is fighting communism. “We 
never know when the Communists will 
throw bombs around here .. . If the 
government ... needs our help, and 
I guess they will, we’ll step in and fight 
for our country, the United States. 
So long as there’s a Swastika, there’ll 
be no hammer and sickle in this 
country.” 


> 
THE FEDERAL WEEK* 


The President: 


Dedicated $37,000,000 Wheeler Dam ex- 
tending navigation 74 miles up the Ten- 
nessee River and oe 360,000 horse- 
power to TVA’s potential hydroelectric 
capacity. 


Departments: 


Secretary of Labor Perkins reported 
current non-agricultural employment to- 
tals 2,000,000 more than a year ago and 
8,800,000 more than in March 1933, low 
point of the depression. During first half 
of 1937 weekly factory pay rolls rose $45,- 
500,000 over 1936, farmers’ income from 
cash sales increased $284,000,000, and 
as construction went up $181,000,- 


Department of Commerce reported July 
exports of $264,615,000, an increase of 
$8,112,000 over June and $87,609,000 over 
July 1936; July imports of $263,438,000 
fell $15,304,000 from the preceding month 
but rose $65,980,000 over the correspond- 
ing period last year. 


Agencies: 

CCC Director Robert Fechner an- 
nounced 247 camps will close by Oct. 1, 
decreasing the total to 1,602, lowest since 
1933, and reducing enrollment to 300,000, 
maximum § strength rovided by Con- 
gress. During July 13,865 left CCC to take 
— obs—an increase of 300 over 
sane, 2,000 over May, and 6,000 over 

pril. 


Condition of the Treasury: 
(Week ended Sept. 9) 


EE 3 ovina cased ioe 6h re $112,073,003.21 
RUNG oc ctccciévesis< $137,002,457.02 
Dt chek nigg padeveenee $2,989,757,418.72 
Deficit, fiscal year.......... $432'344'733.70 
, < Sey iRt Se Apes $37,210,443,610.95 


“Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 
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: Dr. James M. Doran, H. F. Willkie (Seagram’s) 


DRY WETS: In this fourth year of repeal, warring Drys and 
Most dry leaders no longer 
seek return of national, Federally administered prohibition. 


Wets have changed tactics. 


They strive for State and local prohi- 
bition, tightened control of distillers 
and brewers, and public acceptance of 
the idea that alcohol harms brain and 
body. Wets plead that a legalized, 
wisely regulated traffic makes for mod- 
erate drinking and decreases crime. 
From Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation reports, both sides last week 
drew figures to make their points. The 
Distilled Spirits Institute, the indus- 
try’s chief propagandist, quoted FBI 
figures to show: (1) that in 1936 major 
crimes reported to the bureau totaled 
112,055 less than in 1935; (2) that in 
five dry States (Kansas, Tennessee, 


Mississippi, Georgia, Oklahoma) the average incidence of 
crime is higher than in adjoining wet States (Nebraska, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, South Carolina, Texas). 


The D. D.’s 
Drinking Dull’s the Driver’s Dread of Danger. 


Does Drinking Dull the Driver’s Dread of Danger? 


If Drinking Dulls the Driver’s Dread of Danger, 
What Dreadful Dangers Dog the Drinking Driver. 


(Reproduced from poster of Egypt W. C. T. U.) 


SNE NEST SN RE RR SE SA NS Ra 
75 conts per 1.000; 15 cents per 100; W. C. T. U, 156 Filth Avenue, New York, M ¥. 


W.C.T.U. advice to children 


The Anti- 


Norman Baxter: D.S.I. publicist 


Saloon League of America used the same statistics to show: 
(1) a rising ratio of arrests for drunkenness since repeal; 
(2) relative increases in arrests for driving while intoxicated. 


Distillers founded and support the 
institute in order to combat the broad- 
sides, lectures, and other educational 
activities of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals and like-minded 
organizations. In Louisville last week, 
D.S.I. directors discussed new ways 
to confound the Drys. Dr. James M. 
Doran, once Federal Commissioner of 
Prohibition, now D.S.I. technical di- 
rector, tacitly suggested that the dis- 
tillers (mostly light drinkers) pose 
with ice water rather than liquor—a 
touch in line with the techniques of 


Norman Baxter, publicity director of the Distilled Spirits 
Institute, and Leo Sack, who recently resigned from the dip- 
lomatic service to handle Schenley Corporation’s publicity. 


NEWSPHOTOS 


President Owsley Brown (Bottoms Up) John Quinlan (Dr. Dick) drank water with Leo Sack (Schenley’s) 
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FAR EAST: Shanghai Smoke Obscures 
Tokyo Aims in North China and Siberia 


® Off the bleak Siberian coast near 
Vladivostok—remote Russian port and 
military base overlooking the Sea of 
Japan—Soviet warships seized ten Ko- 
rean (Japanese) fishing vessels. The 
captured crews had “spied” on Red 
naval maneuvers. 


e Retreating near Mentowkow, 20 miles 
west of Peiping, Chinese soldiers lured 
4,000 Japanese into eerie mountain 
gorges. Then yelling comrades, bran- 


dishing machine guns, leaped from rocky . 


hide-outs and wiped out the Mikado’s 
men. 


© Night over the Whangpoo. Search- 
lights, flares, and flame-spitting bullets 
shot skyward from a dozen Japanese 
warships. They picked out a lone Chi- 
nese airplane, daringly attempting to 
bomb the Izumo—flagship of Nippon’s 
Shanghai squadron. An anti-aircraft 
barrage from the warships crippled the 
interloper. 


e Jammed with native refugees, a south- 
bound Chinese train chugged into Sung- 
kiang station after a two-hour trip from 
Shanghai. Suddenly, five Japanese air- 
planes dropped out of the clouds, circled 
twice overhead, then swooped in suc- 
cessive power dives, raining bombs on 
train and station. Toll: 300 killed; 400 
wounded. 


e Two Japanese destroyers seized the 
Pratas Islands, strategic rocky shoals 
200 miles east of Hong Kong. Forcing 
Chinese lighthouse and custom officials 
to kneel, officers contrived an arrange- 
ment of knives suspended vertically 
above the prisoners’ heads. A Nippon- 
ese sailor stood by with a hammer—to 
drive the blades into their skulls when 
they wouldn’t (or couldn’t) reveal the 
exact location of an alleged munitions 
dump. 

Along a 2,250-mile Asiatic arc—from 
Siberia’s appendix-like Primorskaya dis- 
trict (formerly the Maritime Province) 
to Southern Canton—incidents like 
these cropped up hour by hour last 
week. They made headlines because of 
a singular fact—excepting Shanghai, 
the third month of the Sino-Japanese 
war failed to produce spectacular ac- 
tions by either side. To many Western- 
ers, in fact, the Mikado’s vaunted war 
machine seemed to lack punch—or well- 
defined objectives. 

But military experts, both Occidental 
and Oriental, knew better. Behind most 
of the week’s flare-ups, they recognized 
some phase of Japanese strategy—plans 
long laid and worked out to the mi- 
nutest detail. A sketch of that strategy 
(to follow this clearly, see map on op- 
posite page) is given below—as pre- 
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pared for NEws-WEEK by Major George 
Fielding Eliot.* 

Ultimate Japanese Objectives: ‘“Es- 
tablishment of Japan’s position as domi- 
nant power in East Asia, with control 
of Chinese and other markets for Nip- 
pon’s manufactured products and access 
to raw materials on the mainland and 
adjacent islands.” 

Military Objectives: “(1) Occupation 
of Soviet Primorskaya, thus making the 


Sea of Japan a Japanese lake and re- 


*Served at the Dardanelles and on the 
western front in France and _ Belgium, 
(Australian Imperial Force) 1915-18; Cap- 
tain, then Meier. in the United States Army 
Military Intelligence Reserve, 1922-30; co- 
author with Major R. E. Dupuy, United 
States Army, of “If War Comes,” to be pub- 
lished by Macmillan next week. 





moving the fear of Russian air and 
submarine forces in the Vladivostok 
area. While these forces are in their 
present location, the Japanese high 
command cannot feel secure. 

“But Primorskaya cannot be directly 
assailed now because— 

“(a) Communications of the attack- 
ing force would be exposed to a Russian 
attack from the Baikal region coming 
down the North Manchurian (formerly 
the Moscow-owned Chinese Eastern) 
Railway, and to Russian local thrusts 
across the Amur River; and even to 
Chinese attacks from North China; 

“(b) Russia’s immense resources could 
be used to reinforce Primorskaya via 
the new Baikal-Amur railway, too far 
north to be cut by Japanese raids or 
air attacks; and via the Lena River 
railroad to Yakutsk, whence new motor 
roads lead to Sea of Okhotsk ports. 

“Hence, the first consideration of 
Japanese strategy must be to cut off 
Primorskaya from the possibility of aid 
from European Russia. Therefore, the 
immediate military aims are— 

“(2) Control of the ancient Peiping- 
Kalgan-Suiyuan Great North road, run- 


EUROPEAN 


Northern front: Japanese artillery take a Chinese village 
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The Rising Sun over China—and Eastern Siberia. 


ning from the North China Plain 
through Nankow Pass—only practical 
gateway up to the Mongolian Plateau— 
and so on to Ulan Bator (capital of 
Soviet-allied Outer Mongolia) and Ir- 
kutsk, on Lake Baikal. Once they hold 
the Peiping-Kalgan-Suiyuan line in force, 
the Japanese can seriously threaten the 
Russian position in Eastern Siberia. 
But this entails another objective— 

“(3) Protection of this line from a 
Chinese attack from the south, via the 
Peiping-Hankow (Pinghan) and Tien- 
tsin-Pukow (Tsinpu) railroads. This 
can be accomplished by advancing as 
far as the Yellow River and establishing 
strong points along that easily defen- 
sible line.” 

Operations: “The Japanese occupied 
Tientsin and Peiping, conquered Nan- 
kow Pass, and captured Kalgan. Then 
the threat of a Chinese advance up the 
Pinghan and Tsinpu Railroads devel- 
oped. And since adequate reinforce- 
ments from Tokyo had not yet arrived, 
this menaced Japan’s main line of com- 
munications—the Tangku-Tientsin-Pei- 
ping railroad. 

“Thereupon an ‘incident’ at Shanghai 
developed, and Japanese landing parties 
began a vigorous attack on Chinese 
positions there. This offered a direct 
threat to Nanking and was of course 
intended to draw off Chinese troops 
from the north. In this it apparently 
succeeded .. .” 


FRONTS: Major Eliot’s analysis em- 
phasizes the time factor in East Asia’s 
destiny. At some future date, he holds, 
Japan intends to deal with Russia; 
recognizing that threat, Dictator Stalin 
has posted a 400,000-man army on 


he 
[a 


<_ 





Manchukuo’s border and turned Vladi- 
vostok into a military camp. 

But for the present the Mikado’s 
army* is concerned chiefly with China— 
on five important fronts: the Tsinpu 
Railroad, the Pinghan line, the western 
(Kalgan), the Shanghai, and the south- 
ern (purely naval). 


*Although its nominal peacetime army 
comprises 250,000 troops, Japan had about 
350,000 men under arms at the outbreak of 
the war; these included about 100,000 units 
stationed in Korea and Manchukuo. Of the 
total, 280,000 are now in China—100,000 
at Shanghai, 180,000 in the north. Military 
experts believe Tokyo can quickly mobilize 
an additional 300,000 first-class reserves. 


PIX 
Japanese Generalissimo: Count Terauchi 
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NEWS-WEEK MAP 


Arrows show Chinese movements; striped area, Japan’s new conquests 


Tsinpu: Thirty-five miles south of 
Tientsin lies the lowland city of Ma- 
chang, strategically situated on the 
Tsinpu Railroad and at the junction 
of important waterways, the Grand and 
Hsiao-chan Canals. 

A fortnight ago, record rains burst 
canal dykes, caused vast floods, and 
slowed Japanese advances on the city. 
But last week, spurred by the arrival in 
North China of Gen. Juichi Terauchi— 
new Commander-in-Chief—Tokyo of- 
ficers launched a combined artillery, in- 
fantry, and air attack. After a 24-hour 
battle, during which tough little island- 
ers waded waist-deep in mud, the Japa- 
nese captured the city. This brought 
them nearer to the 110,000-man main 
Chinese army defending the railroad. 

Pinghan: For three weeks Japan’s 
Pinghan army has been at a standstill 
25 miles south of Peiping. The Chinese 
strategy consists of a flanking move- 
ment—using 40,000 of a 160,000-man 
defending force—around the Japanese 
near Mentowkow. Chinese knowledge 
of the difficult mountainous terrain off- 
sets the invaders’ superior war equip- 
ment. And numerous guerrilla fighters 
are constantly harassing the Japanese 
from the rear. 

The present northern fronts are from 
100 (Tsinpu) to 270 (Pinghan) miles 
from Japan’s objective, the Yellow 
River. By skillful handling of his troops, 
Chinese Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
may make things tough for the invaders 
—just south of the river runs the east- 
west Lunghai railroad, affording the 
Chinese the opportunity for rapid shift- 
ing of forces to points of greatest 
need; moreover, the Japanese armies 
must gradually diverge from each 
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other the farther south they advance. 

West: Pushing on last week from 
Kalgan—historic gateway to Mongolia 
and for centuries a wool and fur center 
—Japanese soldiers, including many 
scarcely beyond high-school age, seized 
Yangkao. This town lies just inside 
northern Shansi, “model Province” 
noted for tranquillity and for Gen. Yen 
Hsi-shan—an unusually honest war lord. 

The advance brought Toyko within 
measuring distance of enemies more 
powerful than Yen. Under Nanking’s 
banner for the first time—Generalissimo 
Chiang last week announced the “official 
conclusion” of his ten-year anti-Red 
war—Chinese Communists began a 
march into Shansi from their base at 
Sian. 

Len. Chu Teh, weatherbeaten leader 
of the 100,000 well-disciplined if ill- 
equipped Red troops, forgot the $250,000 
once placed on his head by Nanking. 
“We support the leadership of Chiang 
Kai-shek 
against Japan.. 

Shanghai: A 20-foot wall surrounds 
Paoshan, Yangtse River town ten miles 
north of Shanghai. Last week Japanese 
soldiers, supported by warship guns, 
battered this defense at four separate 
points. For three days Chinese bombers 
and machine gunners drove them back; 
then Tokyo engineers defied death by 
scrambling up the wall with dynamite 
—which a few seconds later blasted a 
breach. Outnumbered, the German- 
trained defenders retired slowly into the 
city. There the last man died. 

Such bravery—it enabled 200,000 Chi- 
nese to beat back 100,000 better-equipped 
Japanese on virtually all Shanghai 
fronts last week—led to an unprece- 
dented event: praise from a Japanese 
army spokesman. This officer declared 
that Chinese defenders had won the 
Nippon warriors’ “lasting admiration.” 

Dogged native resistance only caused 
Tokyo to step up its efforts to dent Chi- 
nese lines. Day after day, the Mikado’s 
warships and planes poured explosives 
into city suburbs. Monday, the naval 
bombardment brought results. Defer- 
ring to the advice of German military 
counselors, Gen. Pai Chung-hsi—com- 
mander of China’s Shanghai forces— 
began a “strategic retreat” to a heavi- 
ly fortified second line of defense, 
about 12 miles southwest of the Yang- 
tze. 

Pai’s headquarters declared: “For the 
past few weeks, our soldier’s have 
treated the world to the spectacle of an 
army having no guns heavy enough to 
make an impression on the armored 
vessels holding our coasts... It is no 
longer necessary for our troops to op- 
erate under the guns of the enemy fleet 


” 
. 


e After eight days’ delay, Tokyo sent a 
reply to Britain’s note protesting the 
Aug. 26 shooting of Sir Hughe Mont- 
gomery Knatchbull-Hugessen, by Nip- 
ponese airmen. The Japanese note ig- 
nored London’s three demands—for an 
apology, punishment of the offending 
flyers, and guarantees against repetition 
of such incidents. Further ruffling Brit- 
ish prestige, it merely “regretted” the 
envoy had been wounded, and asserted 


. wish to die in battle 


that inquiries had “failed to establish 
any evidence that the shooting was done 
by a Japanese airplane.” 

South: So far Japanese activities in 
the South have consisted chiefly of a 
coastal blockade and naval actions cal- 
culated to dislocate Chinese shipping. 
Shelled last week: the ports of Amoy, 
Foochow, and Swatow. 

But sea stories contained omens of 
bigger ambitions. Following seizure of 
the Pratas group, three Japanese de- 
stroyers circled Hainan—largest Chinese 
island and the Republic’s southernmost 
possession. This 1,300-square-mile terri- 
tory, only 15 miles from the mainland, 
would make an ideal base for operations 
directed at wealthy Canton. 

Already the repository of $9,000,000 
of British agricultural investments, the 
rich-soiled island has strategic signifi- 
cance for half a dozen Western powers. 
It lies next door to French Indo-China, 


tory—to bolster morale and give over- 
burdened taxpayers something for their 
money. Necessary for China: prolonged 
frustration of Japanese efforts—this 
would still further dampen Toyko’s 
spirit and strain her shaky finances. 


_— 


BRITAIN: Edward Bags Eagle but 
Duchess Gets Only a Snub 


The year’s most famous honeymoon 
ended last week. Three months and 
three days after they entered Schloss 
Wasserleonburg, Austria, the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor quit the castle and 
took the midnight train for Hungary— 
to meet Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Bedaux 
of New York at whose French chateau 
they were married last June. 

Eighty miles beyond Budapest, at the 
market town of Mezéké6vesd, they stepped 





A camera man caught the honeymooners in their Austrian garden 


looks over the South China Sea toward 
the Philippines, and would serve as one 
more stepping stone to the Netherlands 
East Indies, the British Malay States, 
and Australia. 


MORALE: Military experts agreed 
last week that China’s valorous re- 
sistance at Shanghai had already ad- 
ministered a blow to Japanese morale. 
They pointed out that no Nipponese 
army has ever suffered a severe reverse 
—hence Toyko war lords can’t afford 
to suffer indefinite “humiliation” on 
the Whangpoo. 

Either they must break China’s de- 
fense or face an awkward choice: to 
keep on wasting precious manpower 
and money on the Shanghai front, or 
abandon the venture—with consequent 
loss of face—in order to concentrate 
on northern operations. 

Hence paramount needs of both sides 
became considerably clearer. Necessary 
for Japan: a quick overwhelming vic- 


into an operetta scene which the vil- 
lagers had been preparing for a week. 
Drums had thumped along the roadside 
and criers had intoned a “Clean your 
farmyards; keep your cattle enclosed; 
wear your best costumes for the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor.” 

So it was that Edward and his wife 
rode through cheering lanes of women 
in red and gold embroidery and men in 
flaring white trousers and tight black 
coats—to seventeenth-century Castle 
Borsodivanka where their hosts and 50 
other guests awaited them. 

After lunch, the company drove off to 
the hunt, where an owl tied to a pole 
lured scores of birds of prey. The Duke 
banged away until he had twenty, in- 
cluding two hawks and an eagle big 
enough to stuff. Next morning, while a 
chorus of gaudy Hungarian gendarmes 
kept the curious at bay, Edward re- 
duced his expanding waistline with the 
aid of a scythe and a plot of long grass. 
In the evening serenading gypsies made 
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music, and in the best operetta tradi- 
tion Edward drummed for two hours on 
the leader’s wooden xylophone. 
Offstage, meanwhile, tongues wagged 
furiously over a “scandalous snub” ad- 
ministered to the Windsors. The Duke 
and Duchess of Kent had accepted in- 
vitations to Wasserleonburg, then de- 
clined them. Twice since the middle of 
August they had passed close to the 
castle without stopping—once on the 
way to visit Prince Regent Paul of Yu- 
goslavia and again last week on the way 
to dine with Archduke Anton of Haps- 
burg and his Archduchess Ileana. 
Vienna, metropolis of European gos- 
sip, blamed Marina.* Café talk had it 
that the woman who was a “mannequin 
in Paris before the Duke married her, 
is now the snootiest of the royal family.” 
In London the powerful Beaverbrook 
press blamed the government and 
warned that “. . . the public, who give 
the final orders, will take a hand.” 
One hand of the public did raise itself 
—the Society of Octavians formed last 
June by George Whish, young London 
suburbanite who wants to “uphold the 
honor of his former majesty on all oc- 
casions.” Last week their policy of 
showering letters of protest on any editor 
indulging in “anti-Edward’” comment 
had spread all over the empire. Next 
Jan. 22 they will celebrate the anniver- 
sary of Edward’s accession tothe throne. 


7. 


SPAIN: A Surgeon, a Flyer, and a 
Lady in Distress Make News 


A heavy proportion of Gen. Francisco 
Franco’s casualties bear ghastly face 
wounds—attributed to hand-to-hand 
knife and bayonet fighting. Foreign ob- 
servers recently estimated that the 
White hospitals contained “as many 
mutilated faces as Britain suffered in 
the World War.” 

Last week, a New York plastic sur- 
geon—Dr. J. Eastman Sheehan—started 
patching up Spanish cheeks and noses. 
This American,who remade World War 
faces and later did the same job for 
Spanish soldiers in the Riff campaign, 
set up clinics in Burgos and other Fas- 
cist centers. 

Meanwhile, fighting on two fronts 
made more work for plastic surgeons. 
In the Teruel salient east of Madrid, 
the war seesawed indecisively around 
the strategic village of Belchite. On the 
west front insurgents slowly ap- 
proached Gijon, last Red port on the 
Bay of Biscay. 


APPEAL: An officer who opened 
General Franco’s mail last week yelled 
“guapa” (swell) and waved a photo- 
graph. It was accompanied by a letter: 
“We have been married only eight 
months. I am all alone. I promise you 
he will fight no more if you have the 
compassion to give him back to me.” 

For two months Harold Dahl, Illinois 

*The Duchess of Kent was born Princess 
Marina of Greece, youngest daughter o 
Prince Nicholas and the former Gran 
Duchess Vladimirovna of Russia. After the 
ousting of the Greek monarchy in 1924, 
Marina contributed to the family exchequer 


by endorsing cold cream and working in 
Paris as a mannequin. 
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CELEBRATIONS: Last week 14,300,- 
000 Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes for- 
got racial antagonisms and cele- 
brated the fourteenth birthday of 
Peter II—youngest European mon- 
arch and Yugoslavia’s sovereign since 
the death of his father, Alexander I, 
by assassination, Oct. 9, 1934. Ac- 
companied by his uncle, Prince Re- 
gent Paul, the popular boy monarch 
—shown here at a Scouts’ camp on 
Lake Bled, near the royal Summer 
residence at Suvobor—attended 
birthday festivities that included a 
spectacular fireworks display. 

Two days later adherents of the 
Serbian Orthodox creed—Yugoslav- 
ian State religion—celebrated a vic- 
tory over Belgrade’s government. 
Premier Milan Stoyadinovich 
dropped his plan to force Parliamen- 
tary ratification of a new concordat 
with the Vatican—supposedly in- 
spired by Mussolini and regarded 
by Orthodox zealots as conferring too 
much influence on the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. 








INTERPHOTO 








flyer who had enrolled with the Reds at 
$1,500 a month, had been a Franco pris- 
oner. Mrs. Dahl sent the letter from 
Cannes on the French Riviera. 

This week Dahl still remained a cap- 
tive. If he obtained his freedom, Sec- 
retary of State Hull (not Mrs. Dahl) 
would be the principal cause. For some 
time Washington insiders have pre- 
dicted the flyer’s release. The State De- 
partment has been high-pressuring 
Franco to free the American—but 
couldn’t admit this openly because it 
previously had warned citizens that by 
enlisting they would forfeit diplomatic 
protection. 


— 


GERMANY: Fuehrer Chats About 
Art, Babies, and ‘Dear Friend’ 
Last year the Nazis staged their 


noisiest party congress the Fiihrer pro- 
vided a maximum of explosive news by 


proclaiming a world crusade against . 


bolshevism, publicly coveting the Uk- 
raine, and inaugurating Germany’s 
Four-Year Plan for economic self-suf- 
ficiency. 

Last week 600,000 Nazis again jammed 
Nuremberg—but continuous rain dam- 
pened their enthusiasm, and the Fiihrer 
obstinately refrained from world-shak- 
ing pronouncements. Yet even a second- 
rate Congress, dedicated to labor, 
provided correspondents with a good 
harvest. 


© Biggest news was the hur- 
ried departure of Hjalmar 


Horace Greeley Schacht, 
Economics Minister, two 
days after the congress 


opened. For the first time 
the Reichsbank refused to 
deny the oft-repeated rumor 
of the finance wizard’s resig- 
nation—indicating that radi- 
cal Nazi sniping and Econom- 
ic Dictator Hermann Wil- 
helm Gé6ring’s increasing so- 
cialization of natural re- 
sources had at last forced out 
big business’ leading repre- 
sentative. 


e For Goring the Fiihrer had 
prophetic words. Referring 
to him as “my dear friend,” 
Hitler told 42,000 Labor Corps 
youths: “As you stand before 
me now, so will you stand 
before the leaders who will 
come after me.” 


e Attending the Congress for 
the first time, the British 
and French Ambassadors and 
Prentiss Gilbert, American 
chargé arrived too late to 
hear Propaganda Minister Jo- 
seph Paul Goebbels call de- 
mocracies “stupid cows going 
to the slaughter house.” 


® Speaking to 25,000 Nazi 
women, the bachelor Fiihrer 
cheerily cried: “Be  your- 
selves and have more chil- 
dren.” 
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Mrs. Harold Dahl appealed to Franco 


@ On the night of his arrival, Hitler 
marched into the Opera to the strains 
of Wagner’s “Entrance of the Gods into 
Valhalla,” and then heard an uncut 
five-hour production of “Die Meister- 
singer.” He foilowed this with an elab- 
orate dinner for his friends, ate only 
bouillon and shredded vegetables, and 
talked about art until three in the 
morning. Next night he delivered a 
half-technical, half-mystical speech on 
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Six hundred thousand heiled the Fiihrer 
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German art, that completely baffled 
listeners. 


@® When Otto Dietrich, Nazi Press chief, 
said New York reporters only “tell lies 
and bow low in the Temple of Mam- 
mon,” American correspondents formed 
the Most Noble Order of Journalistic 
Vultures. 


® Notable guests: Prince Chichibu, 
brother of Japan’s Emperor Hirohito; 
Nicolas Franco, brother of Gen. Fran- 
cisco Franco; Alessandro Melchiori, 
who boasted of Italy’s dead in Spain. 


@ Notable absentees: Leni Riefenstahl, 
last year the congress’ official photog- 
rapher, currently rumored to be Jewish, 
and reputedly too busy to attend; Ernst 
(Putzi) Hanfstaengl, once genial pur- 
veyor of sausages and beer to foreign 
correspondents, now an exile in London. 
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PARAGUAY: Former Dictator 
Misses Comeback by 200 Miles 


REVOLT SUCCESSFUL. COME AT ONCE—JARA 
Col. Rafael Franco, President of Par- 
aguay until the middle of last month, 
read the telegram in Buenos Aires and 
hopped into an airplane headed for 
Asunci6n. Last week’s flight northward 
over Argentina’s undulating plain was 
the climax of 24 days of exciting plan- 
ning—since army officers opposed to his 
Leftist land policy forced him out and 
made Prof. Félix Paiva, 60, 
conservative dean of the Asun- 
cién University law faculty, 
President in his stead. 

Now Franco’s friends had 
started a counterrevolt. Arm- 
ing Chaco veterans, cadets, 
laborers, and city police, they 
had surrounded the city by 
10 o’clock. By afternoon Lt. 
Col. Julio Jara had sent his 
wire. 

Six hours north of Buenos 
Aires, Franco’s plane coasted 
down at Posadas, last Argen- 
tine airport. Across the Pa- 
rana River lay Paraguay, 
and 200 miles away were the 
red-tiled roofs and patios of 
its capital. But at Posadas 
the news was bad: cavalry 
loyal to President Paiva had 
fought its way into Asuncion, 
disarmed the rebels, jailed 
their leaders, and quashed 
the revolt. Franco waited a 
few hours, then flew back to 
Buenos Aires. 

Meanwhile in Asuncion, 
President Paiva, who took 
office “‘to restore the Consti- 
tution,” suspended it—substi- 
tuting a state of siege which 
forbade free speech, assem- 
bly, press, and even public 
“spectacles.” 











THIS MEANS—Paraguay 
will continue to be a nation 
of impoverished, landless 
peasants and of large estates, 
many owned by Argentines. 
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CHEMISTRY: Meeting Discusses 
Beads for Gas and Oil for Cows 


If methods of production remain un- 
changed, and if no new fields are 
brought in, the United States’ supply of 
petroleum will b2 exhausted in fifteen 
years; yet at the moment there is over- 
production of the precious hydrocarbon. 
Scientists blame the automobile for this 
enigmatic situation. 

Motorcars—“the real enemy of knowl- 
edge of petroleum”—increased with 
such rapidity, and drank so much gaso- 
line, that producers paid little attention 
to the future. Only in the last half-doz- 
en years have they worried about the 
looming shortage. Now hundreds of re- 
search men have been hired to attack 
today’s greatest chemical problem—to 
find more efficient methods of utilizing 
the petroleum that remains. 

One group, busy investigating the 
constituents of petroleum, has so far 
identified about 10 per cent of them. 
Others have tried to find how fuel burns 
in an automobile engine; by inflating 
soap bubbles with gaseous fuel and re- 
leasing a spark in the center of the bub- 
ble, they have been able to get slow- 
motion photographs of the flame that 
is used to propel 28,000,000 American 
motorcars. 

Still other groups—notably that led 
by Dr. Friedrich Bergius of Heidelberg 
University—have found how to add 
hydrogen atoms to hydrocarbon mole- 
cules to produce new substances. This 
process has converted coal into tarry, 
low-grade crude oil; the oil then is 
broken down by pressure distillation in- 
to gasoline. Expensive though the proc- 
ess is, it is today able to compete on the 
British market with oil-base gasolines. 

Last week, these facts were reviewed 


and new work was reported at the 94th 


annual meeting of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, in Rochester, N.Y. 

Most heartening progress was an- 
nounced by W. G. Lovell and J. M. 
Campbell of the vast research labora- 
tories maintained by General Motors 
Corp. The two investigators found that 
those gasoline molecules which were 
strung out like beads knocked most in 
engines and were least efficient. When 
they shortened the string of beads, the 
fuels knocked less; bundling them into 
a ball resulted in a superb fuel. This 
new “ball” molecule gives precisely the 
same amount of heat as older types, but 
when ignited in an engine it gives 50 
per cent more power. Were it in gener- 
al use, considerably smaller, more effi- 
cient auto engines could be utilized. 

Thus far only a few flasks of the new 
fuel have been made and tested. But in 
a joint paper read to the meeting the 
two men pointed a prophetic finger to- 
ward the future: “So far these super 
fuels... are too expensive for general 
use ... [but] the research has shown 
what kind of fuel molecules to make 
. . « While the end is not definitely in 


sight, we know what we are looking 
SOG 4 oer 
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SURGICAL LAMPS: In exploring the larynx, ear, bladder, and similar organs, 
doctors require minute light bulbs. Some of these are no larger than a grain of 
wheat. To install filaments a quarter the size of a hair, the most delicate 
artistry is required. In his own shop in Youngstown, Ohio, Herman Boehm 
(above, right) has carried on his glass-blowing trade, learned in a German 
Christmas-tree-ornament factory, for 45 years. Inset photo shows Boehm bulbs 
compared to an ordinary photographer’s flash bulb. 
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SYMPOSIUMS: Outside the petro- 
leum section, 3,500 attending chemists 
looked in on seventeen other divisions 
which covered paint, varnish, fertilizer, 
rubber, natural gas, and nearly every 
other substance which might be worth 
the chemist’s attention. Special sym- 
posiums covered subjects ranging from 
the age of the earth’s crust to uses of 
the polarizing microscope. 

Out of this great outpouring of knowl- 
edge, certain papers emerge as the most 
noteworthy: 

Milk: Vitamin D milk is fed babies to 
ward off bone-softening rickets, it 
is prepared by slithering a paper-fine 
sheet of milk before a battery of ultra- 
violet lamps. This radiation reacts with 
ergosterol, chemical constituent of milk, 
to produce the precious vitamin. 

But such installations are prohibitive- 
ly expensive for small-town dairymen 
who have only a limited number of 
baby milk customers. Hence research 
men have tried for years to fix the 
vitamin in cow’s milk by some simpler 
means. Feeding cows vitamin-rich cod- 
liver oil seemed the best bet—providing 
two obstacles could be solved; cows 
didn’t like the oil and it tended to drive 
down the butterfat content of the milk. 

These difficulties apparently have been 
overcome by three Cornell chemists, 
C. M. McCay, H. E. Paul, and L. A. 
Maynard. By hydrogenation—the same 
process which changes coal into oil— 
they have converted cod-liver oil into 
a solid, lardlike substance. (This same 
process is used to make cottonseed oil 
into vegetable-fat shortening.) Cows 
consume the solidified cod-liver oil with- 
out complaint, and it has no deleterious 






effect on the butterfat content of their 
milk. 

Anti-Freeze: During the next few 
weeks motorists will start digging down 
for the $67,000,000 spent annually on 
automobile anti-freeze mixtures. In 
mid-Winter, when they buy a second or 
third supply of the protective fluids, 
most of them will grouse about evapo- 
ration as the reason for refills. 

This common superstition hit the 
chemical division of E. I. du Pont harder 
than other anti-freeze makers; the com- 
pany’s Zerone, made from synthetic 
wood alcohol, had a low boiling point 
and was more volatile (evaporated more 
easily) than other brands. So du Pont 
put two chemists—Dr. H. C. Duus and 
E. H. Keller-—on the road with orders 
to find exactly what part evaporation 
played in radiator losses. 

In seven years the investigators tested 
300 cars, including all makes, and visited 
such diverse localities as Kansas City, 
Boston, Denver, Baltimore, and Salt 
Lake City. Evaporation, they decided, 
accounted for only 10 per cent of radi- 
ator losses. 

The bulk of anti-freeze dissipation, 
they found, was caused by expansion of 
the liquid on heating and consequent 
loss through the radiator overflow tube, 
and by the sloshing resulting from sud- 
den stops. “After-boil” also accounts 
for a large proportion; this comes when 
a motor is shut off and the cooling sys- 
tem—which has sufficient capacity to 
control the amount of heat that would 
warm a six-room house on a zero day— 
ceases operation. 

Plumbism: Lead poisoning is one of 
medicine’s growing problems. Children 
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get it from nibbling crib paint; adults, 
from eating fruits sprayed with lead 
insecticides. In mild cases the disease— 
plumbism—manifests itself by causing 
headaches, fatigue, joint pains, and loss 
of appetite and weight. In severe cases 
paralysis may result. 

Over a long period of time lead taken 
into the body through the skin, lungs, 
or mouth is stored in the bones. Then 
some physical upset—indigestion from 
bad diet, infection, or acidosis—releases 
it into the blood. Normal blood-stream 
content of lead may increase as much 
as sixteenfold. 

Researchers have reported indications 
that vitamin D—the “sunshine” vitamin 
—increases the severity of symptoms. 
To check this, Drs. Albert E. Sobel, 
Oscar Gawron, and Benjamin Kramer 
of the Jewish Hospital, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
fed a group of rats a high-lead diet. 
Half of the group also got large doses 


of vitamin D. Concentrations of lead in ° 


the vitamin-fed rats’ blood was twice 
that of the others. This, they concluded, 
indicated that doctors should meticu- 
lously avoid giving milk, fruit juices, 
and other “D” foods to plumbism 
patients. 

Spinach: Good babies and health-con- 
scious adults each year eat 116,000 tons 
of American spinach; about a quarter 
of it is either frozen or canned. Doc- 
tors endorse this dietary practice pri- 
marily because spinach is an excellent 
source of bone-building mineral salts 
and secondarily because the leafy vege- 
table contains Vitamins A and C. 

C. .R. Fellers, D. DeFelice, and C. F. 
Dunker of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station decided to 
find just what effect freezing and can- 
ning had on vitamin content of fresh 
spinach. Their laboratory analysis 
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showed Vitamin A—the dietary sub- 
stance which promotes growth and pre- 
vents xerophthalmia (or night blind- 
ness)—was not appreciably influenced. 
The blanching process, which precedes 
freezing and canning, removed only 
minute quantities of scurvy-preventing 
vitamin C. Therefore, they concluded, 
little Willy can eat any of the three 
varieties with the assurance that he will 
one day be as strong as Popeye the 
Sailor. 

War Tool: The human body, a store- 
house of complex chemicals, contains 
minute quantities of a dozen substances 
for which medicine can offer no ex- 
planation. One of these apparently pur- 
poseless substances—acetylcholine—was 
explained last week by Dr. R. R. Ren- 
shaw of New York University. Present 
at the spot where nerves splice into 
muscles, it picks up the electric current 
that slithers along the body’s telegraph 
system, breaks it down, and in doing so 
stimulates muscles into activity. 

Acetylcholine is also a vital chemical 
in lowering blood pressure. One grain 
of it is sufficient to lower pressure in a 
million men. On this fact, Dr. Renshaw 
bases a proposal for a potent new war 
tool. He would impregnate porcelain 
bombs with it. On shattering, they 
would crash through the skin of sol- 
diers, lower their blood pressure, and 
make them faint. Stretcher bearers 
could then capture them. 

Trial Balloon: For the American Medi- 
cal Association 1937 has been a history- 
making year. Its ancient taboo against 
birth control crumbled at the society’s 
Atlantic City convention last June; and 
some delegates had a few guarded, kind 
words for socialized medicine. Last 
week at the chemists’ meeting’ Dr. Mor- 
ris Fishbein, editor of the A.M.A.’s 


—— 


Journal, loosed a trial balloon and there- 
by broke another tradition—the one 
which says doctors shall not patent their 
discoveries. 

His proposal: that the A.M.A. set up 
a management corporation to which 
doctors and chemists could assign pat- 
ents on their discoveries. The corpora- 
tion would arrange for marketing the 
new hormone, vitamin, or vaccine; 
would control distribution to protect 
doctor and public alike; and would re- 
munerate the researcher for his work. 

The proposal got a mixed reception. 
Some chemists felt pooled interests 
would kill competition. 


te 


STARS: Astronomers Discover 
Short Measure in Sun Yardstick 


Clues to the mystery of the universe 
have overturned human history. And 
last week two more discoveries out 
among the stars were made by Harvard 
astronomers. 

The first gives us a jolt as to the two 
heavenly bodies we feel most at home 
with. After ages of trusting time and 
tide to them, it seems the sun and moon 
have been fooling us. Now we are told 
the sun is a third less bright than he 
ought to be. As for the moon, the count 
against her is on the side of modesty; 
she’s been hiding her light under an 
astronomical bushel. 

Dr. William A. Calder tested the sun’s 
light with the photoelectric cell at Har- 
vard observatory, comparing its light 
with that of a standard lamp; he used 
the same lamp at night to check with 
first-magnitude stars. In the magazine 
Telescope, he reports that the visual 
magnitude of the sun is four-tenths of 





NEWSPHOTOS 


EYE MOTIONS: Believing the eyes to be servants of the mind, Dr. Herman F. Brandt, 
University of Iowa psychologist, decided he could trace mental patterns by recording eye 
movements. With a high-speed motion-picture camera, he caught the darting motions 
of eyes as they scanned pictures. The devious line around da Vinci’s ‘The Last Supper’ 
(above) shows the route of vision of a young woman during a 50-second period. Point 1 
represents the first spot of attention; point 44, the last. Dr. Brandt, shown testing an- 
other subject, has made one notable discovery: sex is a poor advertising lure—male eyes 
linger so long on nude female figures that there is no time left for the advertiser’s message. 
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a magnitude less bright than the ac- 
cepted standard set in 1916 by Prof. 
Henry N. Russell of Princeton. 

This isn’t a minor matter of the sun’s 
light alone. To astronomers it is of 
major importance because it upsets all 
previous measures of the light of other 
stars. To be sure, modern astronomers 
haven’t been sharing the high regard of 
the rest of us for our sun—they’ve been 
classifying it as a “G zero dwarf star.” 
Nevertheless they’ve been using it as a 
vardstick to measure the light and en- 
ergy of other bodies. Now they find 
they’ve been using a yardstick that 
turns out to be only two-thirds of a 
yard long. 

Scientists haven’t set as much store 
yy the moon, but its make-up has been 
the object of speculation all the way 
from the green-cheese theory down. 
It’s so conveniently near for study that 
its puzzles are all the more intriguing. 
Since the moon has no light of its own, 
we have to depend on reflected light, 
which tells much less to the spectro- 
scope. Dr. Calder, however, finds that 
the moon, instead of a reflecting power 
(albedo) of .07, about that of slate, has 
12, such as might be given off by ordi- 
nary rocks like the earth’s. This may 
tend to support the theory that the 
moon is of the same general substance 
as the earth and perhaps an offshoot of 
it; and, inferentially, the universe may 
be of the same basic material through- 
out, as spectroscopic analysis of the 
stars leads some to believe. 

Meantime, James Cuffey of Harvard 
observatory, also reporting in Telescope, 
has gone some 28,000 light-years into 
space and found what is regarded as an 
important new clue to the structure of 
the Milky Way. He came on two separ- 
ate clusters of suns, one group weighing 
about 500 of our sun and the other 75. 
But the startling thing about it is that 
the lesser cluster was found to be the 
other’s moon, revolving around it in an 
orbit so great that it gives its parent a 
month equivalent to 60,000,000 of our 
years. 

This is the first positive evidence that 
at least some of the great groups of 
suns in our particular universe are 
twirling about each other in suborders. 
It becomes conceivable that our own 
sun, with its planet trailers, might be 
merely one of a cluster of suns playing 
moon to a larger cluster—wheels with- 
in wheels within wheels. 

These latest clues are directly in line 
with primitive straws picked up by 
ancient sages, pottering about tracing 
star movements when man thought the 
earth was a flat plane, a fraction of its 
true size, but nevertheless the center of 
the universe. Pythagoras put together 
those clues and decided the world was 
round, just another little globe revolv- 
ing around the sun. It took 2,000 years 
for that idea to soak in. Then Coper- 
nicus took it up and announced the 
cosmic system by which we live today. 
Meantime the new knowledge had been 
a major factor, not only in revolution- 
izing our conception of life but our un- 
derstanding of the earth and our way 
of living on it, ushering in the Reforma- 
tion, the Renaissance, and the discovery 
of America. 
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Jimmy Scribner simpers as Lucy 





. rants as Lawyer Philpotts 





. . rumbles as Grandpa 





. stutters as Stumpy 
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... puts on dignity as Papa 








MULTI-VOX: A Virginian Talks 
And Sings a Little Negro Town 


The trick of an entertainer being two 
persons—himself and somebody else— 
is as old as ventriloquism and has given 
the radio world such tickling personali- 
ties as Charlie McCarthy and Betty Lou. 
Now along comes Jimmy Scribner of Nor- 
folk, Va., with a novelty variation: Jim- 
my is an entire village of Negroes in his 
portrayal of the Johnson Family and 
their neighbors. 

Last week the national Mutual net- 
work introduced this acrobat of vocal 
cords in a sustaining program, Monday 
to Friday, 6:45 to 7 P.M. EDT, broad- 
cast from its New York studio. Scribner 
writes the scripts, works out his sound 
effects, and impersonates all the char- 
acters. 

He started out with eight roles, rang- 
ing from Papa and Mama Johnson, their 
daughter Lucy, and Peewee who courts 
her, to stuttering Stumpy, Peewee’s 
friend, and Deacon Crumpet, who has a 
dark desirous eye on the gal. As com- 
plications ensue, Jimmy says more than 
twenty persons will become involved in 
the story. That’s about the population 
of the mythical village, Chicazola, which 
he has created and named after a street 
in his home city. 

He doesn’t worry about the number 
of characters—he has practiced 67 dif- 
ferent “voices” at one time or another. 
His chief difficulty is that radio listeners 
insist he has assistants; so he keeps 
busy inviting doubters to the studio. 
One visitor wrote him several days after 
eye-witnessing a broadcast: “You had 
me convinced until I tuned in on a ‘duet’ 
today. Nobody can sing a ‘duet’ alone.” 
Jimmy had to explain how he spliced 
the voices, as in the lead and responses 
of Negro spirituals. Arguments between 
the characters give him most trouble. 
These force swift voice changes and 
agile spacing of microphone distances 
to get the effects. 

Such technicalities are easier to ex- 
plain than how he got all those folks in 
his throat. That he can’t explain. He 
was born with a multi-vox, but not un- 
til two years ago did he think of com- 
mercializing it. Bored with a mechani- 
cal job in the Ford Motor Co. assembly 
plant at Norfolk, he sauntered over to 
radio station WTAR. After a successful 
trial, he went on to WBAL, Baltimore, 
and thence to WLW, Cincinnati—where 
Mutual scouts signed him. 

All the characters he uses are based 
on actual Negroes he has known in Vir- 
ginia. If tuners-in hear the dulcet tones 
of a banjo during the series, that will 
be Jimmy too. The only thing he doesn’t 
do is the grind-organ medley of South- 
ern airs which opens and closes the one- 
man show. 


@® Jimmy’s full name is James Lee Scrib- 
ner. He is a descendant of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee. And his manager, Charles 
Meade, is a descendant of Gen. George 
Meade who faced Lee at Gettysburg. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


SCREEN: Two Men and a Girl 
With Stokowski and Orchestra 


Last Winter Universal gambled on a 
hunch and gave “Three Smart Girls,” 
one of its class B films, a class A pro- 
duction. The result surpassed the stu- 
dio’s expectations and inspired a second 
collaboration of its star, director, and 
producer—on the current 100 Men and 
a Girl. 

The star—Deanna Durbin—was a very 
new baby fourteen years ago; the di- 
rector, Henry Koster, was a 17-year-old 
Berlin youth who dreamed of becoming 


Girls.” Pasternak seized upon it eagerly. 

The picture’s cast boasted no big 
box-office names, and one of its most 
important players was a 14-year-old 
soprano who had achieved some nation- 
al recognition by singing on Eddie Can- 
tor’s radio program but whose film ex- 
perience was nil. Nevertheless, the 
producer—and Koster, his director— 
saw the possibilities inherent in the 
story; they fought for a larger budget 
and got it. The film’s release made 
Deanna Durbin a star overnight and 
established Pasternak and Koster as 
shrewd showmen. 

Whether or not “100 Men and a Girl” 
will match the box-office success of 
“Three Smart Girls,” it remains a vast- 
ly superior film. Hans Kraly’s story of 
the efforts of a musician’s daughter to 





Deanna Durbin and Adolphe Menjou share a newspaper with Mischa Auer and a crowd 


a newspaper man; and the producer, 
Joseph Pasternak, worked under Para- 
mount’s banner—as a waiter in the 
studio’s café. That same year, 1923, 
Gregory La Cava took Pasternak from 
behind a tray and put him behind a sec- 
ond assistant director’s megaphone. 

In 1926 Universal made Pasternak an 
assistant director; later he became the 
studio’s production manager in Berlin. 
It was there that he met Koster, who 
had quit newspaper work to write and 
direct scenarios. When Pasternak was 
ordered back to Hollywood, he brought 
along his friend Koster—by the simple 
expedient of trading his own and his 
wife’s first-class tickets for cheaper ac- 
commodations and paying Koster’s fare 
with. the difference. 

Because he was a product of a former 
regime, Pasternak was regarded with 
something less than enthusiasm by the 
studio’s present bosses; for a long while 
it looked as if he would finish out his 
contract doing nothing more active 
than twiddling his thumbs. His chance 
for action came with the routine-pro- 
duction assignment of “Three Smart 
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organize 100 unemployed musicians into 
a symphonic orchestra presents the 
screen with a refreshingly novel theme 
that is geared to laughter, tears, and 
the superb music of Leopold Stokowski 
and his Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

As the precocious child who domi- 
nates the story’s action, Deanna Durbin 
gives an assured performance that com- 
pares with the best efforts of the vet- 
eran supporting cast—Alice Brady, 
Adolphe Menjou, Mischa Auer, and 
Eugene Pallette. Her most dangerous 
rival is the great Stokowski in his in- 
terpretation of himself. 

Wary of the whole business at first 
and inclined to question Koster’s pre- 
sentation of his personality, Stokowski 
finally bowed to the exigencies of film 
making. He permitted his appearance 
to be altered by make-up, eyebrow 
plucking, and a new wardrobe; the al- 
most monastic simplicity of his real-life 
living quarters became the grandeur of 
an on-screen mansion. 

The six selections which Stokowski 
directs from his podium include Wag- 





ner’s prelude to the third act of ““Lohen- 
grin,” the fourth movement of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony, and Mo- 
zart’s “Alleluja.” In keeping with the 
film’s theme, unemployed musicians 
were paid regulation wages to appear 
as Stokowski’s orchestra; in keeping 
with Stokowski’s position in the musi- 
cal world, most of the musical record- 
ings were made in Philadelphia by that 
city’s famous orchestra. 

“100 Men and a Girl” is worth seeing 
—and hearing. 


FOREIGN FILMS: French and Russian 


With the exception of British pic- 
tures and those in other language: 
which are meant only for the expatri 
ated nationals of the producing country 
most foreign films* reach their limited 
audiences via the “art theatres.” Ever, 
major city in the United States pro 
vides at least one outlet for imported 
movies; and most of them will short): 
exhibit at least one of the three films 
presently making their American debut 
in New York. 

Two are French exports—and both 
will displease those whose screen tastes 
run to sweetness and light. 

Based on Claude Anet’s “Idyl’s End,” 
Mayerling purports to dramatize the sad 
love story that reached its climax or: 
the wintry morning of Jan. 30, 1889, 
when the heir apparent to the Austro- 
Hungarian throne and his youthful 
sweetheart, the Baroness Marie Vetsera, 
were found dead in the royal hunting 
lodge. The brooding romance of “May- 
erling” is inevitably resolved in stark 
tragedy. The fact that it is a brilliant 
job of film making is due as much to the 
poignant characterizations of Charles 
Boyer and Danielle Darrieux (now 
under contract to Universal) as to 
Anatole Litvak’s imaginative direction. 

The French Government was so proud 
of The Lower Depths that it made its 
director, Jean Renoir (son of the fa- 
mous French painter), a Knight of the 
Legion of Honor. For the casual film- 
goer there are excellent performances 
by Louis Jouvet (the priest of “La 
Kermesse Heroique”) and Jean Gabin 
(the star of “Maria Chapdelaine’’), but 
this French transcription of a grim Rus- 
sian classic spares nothing in bringing 
Maxim Gorky’s drab underworld to the 
screen. 

On the other hand, there is much more 
humor than grimness in Baltie Deputy- 
one of the finest films to come out of 
the Soviet Union in many years—and in 
the delightful characterization of a 75- 
year-old man by the 32-year-old Russian 
actor, Nikolai Cherkassov. This is au- 
thentic biography, based on the closing 
years in the life of the great Russian 
scientist, Klement Timiriazev, when he 
threw in his lot with Lenin and the em- 
battled Bolshevists and was ostracized 
by his friends and former colleagues 
Americans who are sensitive to Soviet 
propaganda will scent it here; the 
propaganda is inherent in the subject. 
The producers have wisely played it 
down. 


ehast 4 peor the blandishments of 213 
foreign films were tried on the Hollywood- 
ized screen audiences of America. 
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Prikliuchenia 
Toma Soiera 


After an extensive study of Americana, the Ukrainian Film Studios built a replica 
of a Mississippi River town near Kiev and spent five months filming a ‘Marx’ Twain 
version of Tom Sawyer’s adventures. Wayland Rudd, American-born Negro, plays 
the slave, Jim; Ukrainian schoolboys star in the juvenile roles; and the Dnieper River 
doubles as the Father of Waters. Americans who have seen the film abroad consider 
it the best foreign treatment of an American theme to date. 
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TENNIS: Budge, Lizana, Major 
Rule the U. S. Racquet Roost 





Donald Budge successfully overcame 
the one puzzling problem that stood in 
the way of winning his first United 
States singles title—how to fit his belt 
into his trousers. 

In England this Summer, the plain- 
dressing Californian bought himself 
several pairs of sporty, high-waisted 
flannels. At Forest Hills last week he 
discovered that the belt had to be run 
through a closed loop completely 
circling the waist of the trousers. Every 
time he dressed for a match, the gir- 
dling process took 30 minutes of patient 
pulling—and called for deft handling 
of hairpins and safety pins as leaders. 

Otherwise Budge, No. 1 amateur of 
the world, reached the final without a 
strenuous twist of his telephone-pole 
torso, without even the loss of a set. In 
the pay-off test against Baron Gott- 
fried von Cramm, No. 2 amateur of the 
world, Budge suffered a few anxious 
moments when the German squared 
things at two sets all. 

At this crucial point Budge was wet, 
both inside and out—for he not only 
sipped ladles full of water every time 
he changed courts but poured water 
down his back until it oozed out of the 
bottom of his troublesome trousers. 

Von Cramm, who has defective vision 
in one eye and who complained about 





ACME 
Victory was an old story to Don Budge 


the brightness of the American sun pre- 
vailing during the preliminary rounds, 
found the dark, cloudy light to his lik- 
ing and was picking his openings as 
cleverly as Schmeling did against Louis. 
But in the deciding set, 21-year-old 
Budge—seven years younger than von 
Cramm—proved not only to have a 
steadier forehand and backhand but 
sturdier stamina. He delighted the 
patriotic crowd—fourth capacity turn- 
out in Forest Hills history—by defeat- 
ing the German 6-1, 7-9, 6-1, 3-6, 6-1, 








thus preserving his remarkable record 
of not having lost a singles match all 
Summer. 

It was Budge’s third triumph this 
year over von Cramm. July 2 he 
swamped him in three sets in Eng- 
land’s individual championship at Wim- 
bledon. July 20 the red-haired racquet- 
eer paved the way for the first United 
States Davis Cup victory in ten years 
by winning a dramatic five-set match 
from the German. 

To Forest Hills fans, therefore, 
Budge’s superiority was tess significant 
than the tennis guns fired earlier in the 
week by two 19-year-old youngsters. 
Both Don McNeill of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and Bobby Riggs of Los Angeles 
displayed a variety of top-notch place- 
ments against von Cramm and forced 
him to call on his entire stroke reper- 
toire before bowing. Either McNeill or 
Riggs, possibly both, looms as a likely 
defender of United States tennis su- 
premacy when Hero Budge makes his 
inevitable departure for professional- 
ism and cash. 


e If last week’s tournament is any in- 
dex, the future of women’s tennis in the 
United States seems darker than at any 
time since pre-Helen Wills Moody days 

Neither Alice Marble, last year’s 
champion, nor Helen Jacobs, champion 
of two years ago who probably gave her 
farewell racquet show, reached the 
final. Miss Marble eliminated herself 
by playing erratically against chubby 
Dorothy Bundy, the one American gir] 
star who seems to be improving. But 
Miss Bundy wasn’t steady enough to 


NEWS-WEEK FROM RUDY ARNOLD 


The West Side Tennis Club stadium where Budge and Miss Lizana waved their magic wands before the fourth 
full house in Forest Hills history. Note the figures on courts in background; they’d rather play than watch 
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WIDE WORLD 


Anita Lizana passed out from excitement 


ao 


worry Anita Lizana of Chile in the for women by landing a 757-pound tuna 
semifinals. Miss Jacobs, with all her off Shelburne, N.S. One day later— 
chop strokes and court strategy, failed near Jordan Ferry, N.S.—Mrs. William 
against the pistol-shot forehands of Chisholm 2d of Cleveland hauled out 


Jadwiga Jedrzejowska of Poland. a 760% -pounder. 
The all-foreign final—Lizana vs. Jed- A fortnight ago John Stuart Martin, 
rzejowska or as radio announcers sim- Time magazine’s one-armed managing 


plified it, Liz vs. Jeda—was the first in editor, struggled for 4 hours and 45 
United States history. . Liz, the Rabbit 







minutes and brought to gaff a Nova 
Scotia tuna weighing 821 pounds—larg- 
est ever caught in North American 
waters. 

Last week Martin’s record seemed 
secure as two seven-man teams of 
American and British deep-sea fishermen 
began an international tuna tourna- 
ment off the Bay of Fundy. The first 
day brought a meager haul of two tuna; 
the largest, only 130 pounds, was pulled 
in by the American captain, Kip Far- 
rington of East Hampton, N.Y. 

The thrill of tuna fishing* is some- 
thing like that of the helpless end 
man on a crack-the-whip line. When 
the tuna strikes, the fisherman sets 
the brake on his rapidly whirring reel. 
He keeps his line taut but his motor- 
boat follows wherever the sea beast 
wants to go. Sometimes he travels for 
eleven hours. (Martin fought his record 
fish for 30 miles.) But eventually Mr. 
Tuna wears himself out. Then he can 
be hauled on board and taken ashore 
for the inevitable photograph. 


® There’s a small band of fishermen— 
this is no fish story—who are seriously 
competing for the smallest, not the 
largest, tuna. Recently Russell C. Speck 
of Philadelphia announced that he had 
caught a tuna weighing 1 pound 9% 
ounces, off Brielle, N.J. Speck claimed 
the tiny-tuna championship of the 
United States. Preserved in a 300- 
pound cake of ice, the fish was shipped 
to the Bureau of Fisheries in Washing- 
ton, D.C., last week—to see if it really 
belongs to the tuna family. 


For two and more centuries, Massachu- 
setts Bay fishermen knew the tuna (thun- 
nus thynnus) as “hoss mackerel” and cursed 
roundly when the giant fish cut through 
their delicate mackerel seines. But now 
they hunt tuna with seines fashioned of the 
stoutest twine. 


Maranville of the courts, soon won the ee 


crowd’s_ favor. Unlike most grim 
Americans, she seemed to enjoy com- 
petition and laughingly tossed her 
racquet in the air after missing shots. 
And she didn’t miss many. Jeda, who 
looks like Babe Ruth, stroked her back- 
hand shots awkwardly and never had a 
chance—Liz winning 6-4, 6-2. 

The Chilean star evidently was under 
more of a strain than she appeared to 
be. For after lengthy ceremonies be- 
fore cameras and a radio mike, she col- 
lapsed in a dead faint and had to be 
carried to the clubhouse and given a 
dose of strychnine. 


® The veterans championship—for 45- 
year-olds and up—was won by Cedric 
Major of New York. Making his debut 
among the “old men” of tennis, he 
sported a bald spot the size and shape 
of a tennis ball and defeated Dr. Henry 
Kleinschroth of Germany, 6-2, 6-2. 
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Heavyweights and Flyweights 


A rod and reel tuna-fishing record 





WIDE WORLD 


FISHING: Open Season for Tuna: SHOOTING: All was quiet on the Lake Erie front again last week and ships 


could pass near the shore without fear of being struck by stray bullets. After 
three weeks of trigger pulling in the National Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
3,500 soldiers, sailors, marines, policemen, and civilians packed up their guns 
and went home. On the next to last day, a shot from heaven almost wrecked 


survives about as long as a new swim- the party. A sudden cloudburst not only drenched shooters but washed the 
ming mark. Aug. 23, Mrs. Earl S. Potter scores off the boards. After hours of figuring, the statistical department came 


of Brookville, N.Y., set a world’s record to the rescue with a duplicate set. 
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SECURITIES: Prices Fall Sharply 
And the SEC Head Returns to Harvard 
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James M. Landis, retiring chairman of the SEC 


“The obligation of those charged with 
the administration of the Securities 
Exchange Act is to do so in the true 
public interest . . . I am fearful that, 
in an effort to cure what might be 
termed sporadic evils, undue restraints 
are being placed upon normal, proper 
action... 

“With much concern I note the con- 
tinuance of narrow, illiquid markets in 
which wide spreads between bid and 
asked quotations prevail and in which 
comparatively small volumes of buying 
or selling create undue fluctuations in 
prices ... We of the New York Stock 
Exchange see ... grave danger... .” 

Wall Street brokers last week felt 
that Charles R. Gay, president of the 
stock exchange, must have had prophet- 
ic insight when he wrote these words 
in his annual report a month ago. With 
the opening of the market after the 
Labor Day holiday, a wave of selling 
hit the trading floor, breaking prices 
three to fourteen points and carrying 
384 stocks to new lows for the year. By 
the closing gong, the market had passed 
through its sharpest slump since Sept. 
24, 1931. 

Financial analysts had a ready ex- 
planation for the break: investors and 
speculators had been frightened into 
liquidating their holdings by the pros- 
pects of war in Europe and the Far 
East (see pages 7 and 16). Old-timers 
recalled that a similar slump in the 
market took place just prior to the 
opening of the World War in 1914, caus- 
ing the stock exchange to shut down 
for four months (after the resumption 
of trading, stocks started their long up- 
ward climb of 1915). 
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The war-scare theory received offi- 
cial sanction from Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper: “War has always been 
the chief cause of uneasiness.” Certain- 
ly, domestic-trade conditions could have 
nothing to do with the break, said the 
Secretary. “The accepted ‘indices re- 
veal great prosperity ... In fact, the 
composite domestic-business index is 
running from 10 to 15 per cent over 
the comparable period of last year... 








Barring war or unforeseen emergencies, 
we will, in my opinion, within a few 
weeks witness a major surge in Fall 
business throughout the entire coun- 
try.” 

Roper’s optimism, however, was not 
shared by all who contemplated the 
Fall outlook. Many businessmen pro- 
fessed to see clouds on the horizon and 
pointed out that uncertain trade pros- 
pects might have had a good deal to do 
with the stock market’s action. In the 
textile field, for example, numerous 
mill shutdowns are expected in the near 
future because of a falling off in orders. 
Likewise, economists foresee a further 
slowing down of railroad-equipment 
buying. Construction activity continues 
to lag. And in the steel industry, which 
failed to experience its usual recession 
this Summer, the lull may merely have 
been postponed until Fall. 


DIAGNOSIS: Following the drop in 
stock prices at the week’s opening, the 
market marked time for two days 
Then, on Friday, the down trend con- 
tinued, with another slump in which 
the value of all stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange declined by 
an estimated $1,500,000,000. By the 
week end, The New York Times aver- 
age of 50 stocks had dropped to 114 
8% points less than the week before 
and lowest since May 4, 1936. 

By this time, most financial writers 
had abandoned the war scare as an ex- 
planation; they pointed out that n 
frenzied selling occurred on the Londor 
Stock Exchange, much nearer the Euro- 
pean danger zone than New York. In- 
stead, they veered to President Gay’s 
diagnosis of a “narrow, illiquid” mar- 
ket. The week’s two nose dives oc- 
curred on an approximate turnover of 
only 2,000,000. shares each day, com- 
pared with 9,500,000 shares during the 
break of July 21, 1933, and 10,000,000 to 
16,000,000 shares required to knock 
down the market in 1929. 


ACME 


The New York Stock Exchange experienced the worst break since 1931 
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William C. Gilman heads the 
SEC’s public-utilities division 


Students of price movements ex- 
plained that old-time speculators, who 
used to provide a cushion in times of 
falling quotations, were absent last 
week, frightened away by SEC regula- 
tions. As a result, leading issues broke 
sharply on only moderate selling, and 
wide spreads appeared between bid and 
asked prices. Johns-Manville, for ex- 
ample, was quoted for a half hour on 
Tuesday at 90 bid, 115 asked. 

At such criticisms the Securities and 
Exchange Commission maintained a 
discreet silence. Chairman James M. 
Landis indicated he might have some- 
thing to say this week about the mar- 
ket’s “thinness.” Meanwhile, the ex- 
Harvard professor made _ last-minute 
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FKAER ROOM 


NO ADMITTANCE 


Where SEC sleuths watch the ticker 


NEWSPHOTOS 


Baldwin B. Bane (right), head of SEC’s registration division, confers 
with two assistants on suspected misstatements in company reports 


arrangements preparatory to returning 
to Cambridge to take up his duties 
Sept. 27 as new dean of the Harvard 
Law School (NEWS-WEEK, Jan. 23, 
1937). 

Before quitting his commission post, 
he gave an interview reviewing SEC ac- 
complishments to date. Although chair- 
man only since Joseph P. Kennedy re- 
signed in September 1935, Landis was 
a member of the commission from its 
formation a year earlier. Previously he 
had served on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which first administered the 
Securities Act of 1933. He helped write 
that law and also the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934. Hence, directly or 
indirectly, the retiring chairman has 


had a part in virtually every SEC ac- 
tivity. 


PROTECTION: “The commission is 
not empowered to pass upon the merits 
of securities . . . All that registration 
requires, in case of speculative securi- 
ties, is that the terms of the gamble be 
fully disclosed ... The best protection 
of the investor must be his own alert- 
ness.” 

In these words, uttered by SEC offi- 
cials at various times, appears the key 
to commission policies aimed at safe- 
guarding investors. From the start the 
SEC made clear that it would not at- 
tempt to guarantee the buyer of stocks 
or bonds against losses arising from his 


NEWSPHOTOS 


Filing clerks comprise a substantial proportion of the SEC’s 1,200 employes 
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purchases. All the government sought 
to do was to make available to the pub- 
lic complete and accurate facts about 
companies and their securities so that 
the intelligent investor could make his 
selections without fear of misrepresen- 
tation or fraud. 

The commission accomplished this by 
requiring issuers of new securities and 
companies with stocks or bonds listed 
on organized exchanges to file registra- 
tion statements containing such infor- 
mation. These statements are open to 
public inspection and companies must 
annually bring them up to date. 

Yet publicity isn’t the only weapon in 
the commission’s arsenal. The Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934 gave it the 
right to license the country’s stock 
markets and supervise their administra- 
tion. Accordingly, the commission drew 
up regulations banning deceptive bro- 
kerage practices, stock manipulation, 
and market rigging. 

In Washington and in eight regional 
offices throughout the country, SEC of- 
ficials constantly watch for signs of 
fraud on the part of exchange opera- 
tors or securities vendors. 

As another means of insuring the 
public a fair deal in securities markets, 
Chairman Landis more than a year ago 
turned the commission’s attention to 
the problem of segregating the func- 
tions of brokers and dealers. Critics of 
trading practices have long pointed out 
that where an exchange member exe- 
cutes orders for customers (acts as a 
broker) and also trades for his own 
account (as a dealer), a conflict of in- 
terests arises in which the customer is 





likely to suffer. Yet brokers, particular- 
ly on small stock exchanges, have vig- 
orously protested the suggestion that 
they be prohibited from functioning 
also as dealers, because in many cases 
their volume of business isn’t large 
enough to eke out a livelihood solely 
from brokerage commissions. 

Nevertheless the SEC in June 1936 
reported to Congress its intention of 
promulgating rules that would partially 
segregate the broker-dealer functions— 
by prohibiting floor members from act- 
ing in both capacities, while allowing 
member firms to do so from off the floor. 
As a step in this direction the com- 
mission subsequently required exchange 
members both on and off the floor to 
be fully margined at all times in trans- 
actions for their own account; further, 
it issued an interpretation of stock-ex- 
change rules restricting specialists’ ac- 
tivities which, in its opinion, violated 
the public interest. 

In his press interview last week, 
Chairman Landis indicated that the 
commission has continued studying the 
broker-dealer problem and still intends 
to put through the remainder of its 
1936 program. 


EXPANSION: A substantial broaden- 
ing of the scope of SEC activities took 
place under Landis’ administration. 
Two years ago Congress passed the 
Public Utility Act of 1935, giving the 
commission sweeping powers over the 
financial practices of gas and electric 
holding companies. The utility indus- 
try, which had vigorously opposed this 
action, at first took a united stand in 
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TRAILERS: Two weeks ago the Covered Wagon Co. of Mount Clemens, Mich., 
opened a new subdivision of the manufacturing field with the ‘trailer cottage— 
not a trailer, in the true sense of the word, but a home, designed for permanent 
housing.’ Priced at $498 and $765, the two models—14 and 20 feet long—are 
simply houses on wheels. For roadside stopovers, a skirt of latticework gives 
the cottages the look of midget bungalows. 

Covered Wagon’s trailer cottage adds another problem for harassed State and 
municipal lawmakers. The present hodgepodge of contradictory local regula- 
tions makes trailer travel something of a risky game (what Illinois law demands 
may be forbidden in Massachusetts). Last week the situation finally provoked 
action: a committee representing nine Middle Atlantic and New England States 
met in New York to outline and submit to the States uniform legislation for 


trailer control. 
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refusing to comply with the law pend- 
ing a court test of its constitutionality.* 

Subsequently, however, numerous im- 
portant companies changed their atti- 
tude, and firms representing some 30 
per cent of all holding-company assets 
have now registered with the SEC. The 
commission at present is engaged in a 
series of studies preparatory to putting 
into effect, beginning next Jan. 1, Sec- 
tion 11 of the law, the so-called “death 
sentence” provision aimed at holding 
companies not geographically or eco- 
nomically integrated. 

An additional expansion of SEC’s pre- 
cinct occurred a month ago when the 
commission issued drastic orders, effec- 
tive Oct. 1, covering the activities of 
over-the-counter brokers and dealers. 
Hitherto this vast division of the in- 
vestment market has been comparative- 
ly little touched by government con- 
trol. SEC officials feel that their new 
regulations, designed to prevent unfair 
and fraudulent practices, should do 
much to establish the same standards 
of investor protection in the over-the- 
counter markets as now exist on or- 
ganized exchanges. 

Despite last week’s criticism of “il- 
liquidity” and “thinness,” the retiring 
SEC chairman leaves Washington con- 
siderably more popular among the 
country’s financial fraternity than 
when he joined the commission three 
years ago. At that time the name Lan- 
dis symbolized to Wall Street a New 
Deal brain truster with somewhat radi- 
cal tendencies and an inclination to go 
off half-cocked on high-sounding but 
impractical reforms. 

In the conduct of his office, the for- 
mer professor soon dispelled this illu- 
sion. As a matter of fact, numerous 
critics of financial practices found him 
too easy-going and lacking in aggres- 
siveness. They felt, for instance, that 
the commission should have adopted a 
speedier and more forthright policy in 
segregating the functions of brokers 
and dealers. 

Last week Landis replied to such 
charges: “The SEC has to be both a 
crackdown and a cooperating agency,” 
he observed to reporters, “depending on 
the circumstances. I don’t think we 
have soft-pedaled anything.” 
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AUTOMOBILES: Baby Austin Plans 
Comeback as the Bantam 60 


When the Baby Austin was intro- 
duced in 1930, Americans got their first 
good look at one of the small, Euro- 
pean-type automobiles. Modeled after 
England’s popular little car, less than 
5 feet high and some 2 feet shorter 
than the smallest domestic automobile, 
it promised 40 miles to the gallon and 
a speed of 50 miles per hour. At first, 
crowds gathered wherever it appeared, 
and the American Austin Co.’s plant in 





*Last January, in a suit brought by the 
Electric Bond & Share Co., Federal mage 
Julian W. Mack in New York upheld the 
registration provisions of the act. The com- 
pony then carried the case to the United 

tates Circuit Court of Appeals, which is 
scheduled to hear arguments at its October 
session. 
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HERE were only seven automobiles 

in John Brown's home town 30 years 
ago, when John was born. A few rich men 
owned them, and the cars—such as they 
were—cost well over $2000. 


Today, for much less than $1000, John 
has a car that is far better than anyone 
owned even a decade ago. In fact, for 
what a leading car cost in 1907, John can 
now have, besides a better car, other 
things—automatic house heating, a radio, 
golf clubs. Mrs. Brown can have an elec- 
tric refrigerator, a fur coat, and a lot of 
new dresses. 


Today in America three out of four families 
have cars better than the best a few years 
ago. Their homes are more cheerful with 
improved electric light, which also costs 
less. Their house furnishings are more 
attractive and comfortable, yet less ex- 
pensive. 


Now MILLIONS of People Are Wealthy 





They have many servants at little cost, for 
electricity does the tedious tasks about 
the house. 


This real wealth has come to millions of 
people because industry has learned to 
build products that are worth more but 
cost less. Engineers and scientists have 
found ways to give the public more for 
its money—more goods for more people 
at less cost. 


In this progress G-E research and engi- 
neering have ever been in the forefront. 
And still, in the Research Laboratory, in 
Schenectady, General Electric scientists 
continue the search for new knowledge 
from which come savings, new industries, 
increased employment, benefits which 
bring to millions of John Browns real 
wealth unknown a generation ago. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


LISTEN TO THE HOUR OF CHARM, MONDAY EVENINGS, NBC RED NETWORK 









Butler, Pa., fell three months behind 
its orders. 

But the novelty soon wore off. Stories 
of the Austin’s disadvantages replaced 
the jokes about its size—at high speeds 
the baby car was tiring to drive and in 
a collision it offered little protection 
against bigger, heavier cars. In addi- 
tion, its price—$445—was not enough 
below that of its low-priced, standard- 
size competitors to attract many buy- 
ers. 

Meanwhile American auto makers 
turned out bigger and more powerful 
cars each year. Chevrolet had already 
abandoned its four-cylinder model in 
favor of a six, and in 1932 Ford adopted 
an eight. Chrysler’s six-cylinder Ply- 
mouth also joined in the fight for the 
low-priced-car market. Only Willys- 
Overland reversed the trend, introducing 
a low-priced four-cylinder car in 1933. 

Yet despite the depression most 
Americans didn’t want a small, super- 
economical automobile—with a little 
more money they could buy one of the 
more comfortable and impressive “Big 
Three.” As a result, Willys went into 
receivership in 1933. American Austin, 
which had defaulted on its funded debt 
as early as 1931, lost money steadily 
and finally stopped production in 1934. 

Willys emerged from its financial 
troubles last year with a reorganization 
under Section 77-B of the Bankruptcy 
Act. With a new streamlined model the 
company went after prospective cus- 
tomers who liked the idea of a car 
which got 40 miles to the gallon but 
which did not make them think they 
were riding in a toy. To date some 
42,000 Willys’ snub-nosed models have 
been sold at prices ranging up from 
$476—from $50 to $100 below compa- 
rable “Big Three” prices. 


SALES: Last week, a successor to 
American Austin—American Bantam 
Car Co.—was rushing the assembly of 
dies, fixtures, new tools, and special jigs 
in the Butler factory. By Oct. 1 the 
company expects to start delivering the 
new baby Bantam, a_e streamlined, 
strengthened, and cheaper edition of 
the seven-horsepower Austin. Tenta- 
tively priced at $345 *- $445, the Ban- 
tam “60” offers to deliver up to 60 
miles per gallon, 60,000 miles per set of 
tires, and a speed of 60 miles per hour 
—at an operating cost of less than % 
of a cent per mile. 

A fortnight ago the company accept- 
ed its first order—for 2,500 Bantams to 
be sold abroad by the American Steel 
Export Co. Because of quota restric- 
tions and protective duties, few of the 
small cars will go to Europe, where ex- 
pensive gasoline and heavy taxes on 
horsepower have long made the light, 
low-powered car an economic necessity. 
Most of the exported Bantams will be 
shipped to South America, South Africa, 
and Asiatic countries where gasoline 
prices—30 to 70 cents a gallon—make a 
30-horsepower Ford something of a 
luxury. 

If the Bantam succeeds where the 
Austin failed, credit will go chiefly to 
Roy S. Evans, 35, of Atlanta, Ga. Since 
leaving school in 1916, Evans has shown 
considerable talent for selling automo- 
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R. S. Evans, American Bantam Car’s 
president, has orders and prospects 


biles. At 19, while attending Georgia 
Tech’s night school, he became sales 
manager for an Atlanta dealer; at 23 
he went into the used-car business for 
himself. Two years later he lost prac- 
tically all his savings—some $35,000— 
in the Florida land-boom collapse. 

A shrewd deal started him on the 
way back. On a Miami street corner 
Evans saw a man trying to sell a Nash 
for $300 and got permission to drive it 
around the block for a tryout. At a 
near-by garage he sold the car for $500, 
walked back, and handed thé man $300. 
With his $200 profit he set himself up 
in the automobile business again. Three 
years later he had salesrooms in four 
Florida cities. 

In 1932 Evans became interested in 
the Baby Austin. His experience had 
convinced him that the small auto 
would sell—not as an extra car for the 
well-to-do, but as a cheap, efficient car 
for the man of moderate income and 
especially as an economical commercial 
vehicle for the businessman who did not 
need a big truck to deliver his wares. 

When American Austin Co. went into 
receivership with 1,500 partly complet- 
ed cars, Evans had a chance to prove 
his theory. Buying the unfinished Aus- 
tins, he had the company’s engineers 
make certain changes in construction 
which he thought the car needed. The 
steering wheel and motor frame, for 
example, were strengthened. Then 
Evans introduced a line of truck 
bodies. 

The experiment was a success. In 
six months Evans’ chain of stores and 
warehouses—by this time _ scattered 
across eight Southern States—sold 6,700 
Austins, all the factory could send. Be- 
fore production ceased in 1934, his or- 
ganization had accounted for 80 per 
cent of the 20,000 Austins sold in this 
country. 

In 1935 when American Austin went 
through a 77-B reorganization, Evans 
seized his chance to become an automo- 
bile manufacturer. He bought the com- 
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pany’s assets for $5,000 in cash and as- 
sumed its debts and unpaid taxes of 
some $219,000 (recently liquidated 
through the sale of 85,000 preferred 
shares). Then he hired Harry Miller, 
expert designer of racing engines, to 
improve the little Austin motor. Thomas 
L. Hibbard, an engineer who had helped 
build bodies for Rolls-Royce, Packard, 
and Hispano-Suiza, worked out the 
Bantam’s new models. 


PROSPECTS: Evans thinks the mar- 
ket is ripe for a small commercial car. 
Unlike the Austin, the Bantam has no 
depression to contend with; and the in- 
crease in smoother, concrete highways 
has removed much of the prejudice 
against a featherweight automobile 
which jounces a good deal on a bumpy 
road. 

Evans’ main emphasis, however, is on 
trucks. While Bantam’s line includes 
a coupé and a roadster, commercial cars 
are expected to account for 60 per cent 
of production. Druggists, florists, and 
small-store owners will have _ three 
choices: a quarter-ton chassis, a panel 
express truck, and a pickup express 
truck. 

American car dealers apparently 
agree with Evans’ ideas about the small 
ear. Some 3,300 distributors already 
have applied for permission to handle 
the Bantam as soon as the factory can 
make delivery. 
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INVESTMENTS: Rail and Oil Issues 
Swell Rockefeller Foundation 


In 1913 John D. Rockefeller Sr. en- 
dowed the Rockefeller Foundation “to 
promote the well-being of mankind 
throughout the world.” Created with a 
lump gift of $100,000,000, the foundation 
has appropriated millions annually for 
research in science, medicine, public 
health, sociology, and education. But 
because the value of the invested prin- 
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cipal has grown faster than the direc- 
tors can give it away, the organization’s 
assets now are $185,000,000. 

Last week Raymond B. Fosdick, 
foundation president, released his re- 
port for 1936 and thereby gave the pub- 
lic an inkling of the Rockefeller system 
of sound, profitable investment. Last 
year’s figures showed $11,300,000 paid 
out, while income—including a “gift of 
$2”—amounted to $9,500,000, a 5.5 per 
cent yield on the $172,546,000 invest- 
ment in stocks and bonds. 

The report showed bond holdings of 
$63,691,000, about half in railroads. 
Largest individual commitments were 
in the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
($14,700,000), United States Treasury 
notes ($8,374,000), Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific ($3,284,000), and United States 
Rubber ($3,274,000). 

Of the $108,855,000 stock holdings, 
railroads drew a far smaller share: 
$7,562,000. More than four-fifths of the 
$75,000,000 invested in oils and pipe 
Jines went to Standard Oil Companies 
of Indiana, California, Ohio, and New 
Jersey. . Other large stock holdings: 
National Fuel Gas ($6,565,000), Inter- 
national Harvester ($5,258,000) Inter- 
national Nickel of Canada ($1,993,000), 
Kennecott Copper ($1,979,000). 
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BANK: Unable to Lend Any Cash, 
So It Decides to Shut Up Shop 


Scenery Hill’s coal mines, which 
boomed the little Western Pennsylvania 
town at the turn of the century, dwin- 
dled below the profit level. Miners 
moved away, leaving the town to its 325 
prosperous, debtless farming citizens. 

But the industrial era of Scenery Hill 
left its mark—the 33-year-old First Na- 
tional Bank. While the mines prospered, 
the bank prospered with them. Though 
it never employed more than two—a 
cashier and his assistant—its deposits 
once reached $500,000. When the coal 
business petered out, however, the 
bank’s earnings did likewise. 

Last week the bank decided it had 
reached the end of its usefulness. S. W. 
Rogers, First National’s cashier for 21 
years, explained the situation at a stock- 
holders’ meeting: Federal and State 
taxes were disproportionately high; 
Scenery Hill offered no opportunities 
for investment of the bank’s funds, and 
he considered the bond market too 
speculative; worst of all, none of the 
farmers wanted to borrow money. 

The stockholders agreed that “the 
quitting is good right now.” The $350,- 
000 bank closed its doors and invited its 
600 depositors to come and collect their 
money—about $270,000. The town’s 
farmers took their time; the day after 
the closing they withdrew only $70,000. 


-— 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


* In exchange for $817,483,500 of notes 
falling due Sept. 15, the Treasury 
offered holders two new issues, one 
maturing in fifteen months at 1% per 
cent interest, the other a five-year issue 
bearing 2 per cent, the highest rate 
such an offering has carried since 1934. 
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talks about 


her Boss 
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I MM a good secretary to him 
and he knows it. But I do wish he 
weren't so old-fashioned. He’s not 
an old-fogey, really. As a matter of 
fact, he’s real nice looking. But I 
know what those wrinkles creeping 
around his eyes are from. He thinks 
it’s hard work. I know it’s because 
he does some things two or three 
times when he could get them done 
at once. 

“Take the correspondence, for 
instance. He reads the letters when 
they come in—puts them to one side 
to answer later—all in a bunch. If 
he had an Ediphone at his elbow, 
he’d just pick up the receiver and 
answer right away — no different 
than using his telephone. 

“Of course, I’m not complaining 
...much, I mean. He means to get 
his dictation done before he leaves 
the office at noon. But he seldom 
does. And there J am explaining to 
the boy-friend why I’m late again. 
And he doesn’t get to his golf game 
after all~or he misses seeing that 
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important customer he surely meant 
to see that afternoon. 

“Really, I think he’s awfully 
foolish. He’s letting detail ride him 
too hard. He and I could both get 
lots more done if he’d adopt Edi- 
phone Voice Writing. He’d have a 
better job, And so would I.” 

7 7 : 

An Ediphone permits yca to handle 
instructions, memos, inquiries, let- 
ters, reminder-dates, the minute you 
think about them...increases your 
personal business capacity 20% to 
50%. For every activity where “your 
voice points the way,” use an Edi- 
phone. Investigate! For details tele- 
phone the Ediphone, your city, or 
write Dept.W37, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 


VOICE-WRITE WITH THE 


Ediphone 


The Edison Invention for Business 


PREFERENCE FOR EDIPHONE PERSISTS 
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Treasury officials explained that the in- 
crease in commercial and agricultural 
loans had made the government raise 
its rate. Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau welcomed the trend as a 
“healthy” sign of returning prosperity. 


e Anticipating that banks will receive 
additional large demands for loans dur- 
ing the next few weeks, the Treasury 
granted a request of the Federal Re- 
serve Board that it release some $300,- 
000,000 from its $1,386,000,000 “steril- 
ized” gold account. “This will place an 
equivalent amount of funds at the dis- 
posal of the banks,” explained the 
board, “and correspondingly increase 
their available reserves.” 


e The dreams of a 27-year-old page boy 
on the New York Stock Exchange came 
true. The exchange’s committee on ad- 
missions approved William J. Den- 
man’s election to a seat on the Big 
Board, where he will become the trad- 
ing partner of Graves, Banning & Co., 
Los Angeles stock brokers. Herbert L. 
Jones, retiring member of the Cali- 
fornia firm, transferred his member- 
ship to Denman as a reward for “his 





INTERNATIONAL 
William Denman got a stock-exchange seat 


loyalty to the exchange, his application 
to his work, and his outstanding merit 
as an employe...” 


© Joseph P. Kennedy, Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission, admitted he 
“stuck his neck out” when he announced 
in June that shipping firms were ready 
to build 28 vessels in the next three 
years. A subsequent survey made by 
the commission, which it expects to re- 
lease about Oct. 1, shows that even 
after government subsidies, numerous 
shipping companies are not in any con- 
dition to finance their share of con- 
struction costs. 


® Speaking unofficially, Donald _ E. 
Montgomery, AAA consumers’ counsel, 
urged consumers to organize buyers’ 
strikes against rising prices. Citing 
present consumer uprisings in Akron, 
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WIDE WORLD 
Donald Montgomery, AAA consumers’ coun- 
sel, urged U. S. buyers to wake up and strike 


Chicago, Detroit, and New York, Mont- 
gomery thought the public ought to 
protest price increases before “such 
trends reach the exploding point.” 


® Returning from Europe where he 
made a survey of whisky exports, Lionel 
Marks, chairman of William Jameson 
& Co., reported a serious shortage of 
Scotch and Irish whiskies in England. 
American importers have taken such 
quantities of five- and seven-year-old 
Scotch that prices of bulk whisky in 
England have increased between 300 
and 400 per cent. 


@ The Institute of American Meat 
Packers announced that New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania eat 
nearly half of all the lamb consumed in 
the United States. American average 
per capita last year: 6.6 pounds. 


e At the meeting of the American 
Chemical Society (see page 21), du 
Pont chemists exhibited a new water- 
repellent compound for treating cotton, 
rayon, silk, and wool. Made of coal 
and fats, the chemical soaks into a 
fabric’s fibers, permitting water to 
drain through the cloth without wet- 
ting it. 


® The government’s Crop Reporting 
Board announced its September fore- 
cast of the 1937 cotton crop: 16,098,000 
bales, some 3,700,000 bales larger than 
last year’s harvest and the fifth largest 
in the country’s history. According to 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, a 
bumper crop of these proportions would 
increase the present cotton surplus to 
8,600,000 bales, or about 3,600,000. more 
than a normal carry-over. Cotton prices 
quickly reflected the bad news, falling 
below the 9-cent-per-pound level for 
the first time since October 1933. 


@® General Motors reported sales to 
dealers of 188,010 cars during August, 
or 1,357 more than the previous August 
record of 1928, bringing sales for the 
first eight months to 1,512,061. 


POPE: An Outspoken Author 
Considers Pius XI's Policies 





Hundreds of thousands of dollars a 
year from the four corners of the earth 
flow into the Vatican. American Catho- 
lics give more than all other nationali- 
ties combined. They also supply half 
the funds to carry on the church’s mis- 
sionary work. Pius XI is naturally 
grateful for this, but his gratitude is 
mingled with anxiety. He wonders if 
the American church may not become 
so powerful and wealthy that its lead- 
ers may suppose that they can carry on 
independently of supervision and ad- 
vice from Rome. 

This is one of many provocative the- 
ories set forth by William Teeling in 
Pope Pius Xi and World Affairs (303 
pages, 80,000 words. Stokes, New York. 
$2.50), published this week. American 
Catholics doubtless will find as much 
controversial material in the volume as 
their English brethren did when the 
book appeared in England last Spring. 
It brought criticism ranging from as- 
tonishment to a demand from The Uni- 
verse, a Catholic weekly, that Teeling 
“withdraw” the book. 

The 34-year-old author, however, can 
claim a hearing because of his Catholic 
connections. He comes from an old 
Irish family. An uncle was for twenty 
years a Privy Chamberlain at the Vati- 
can, and a cousin was one of the few 
non-Italians made an officer in the 
Pope’s Noble Guard. Teeling himself 
is active in English Catholic affairs 
For three years he directed British 





WIDE WORLD 


VISITOR: At Pope Pius’ bidding, 
Archbishop Cyril George Dallal of 
Mosul is now inspecting Syrian 
Roman Catholic parishes in the 
United States. In his See which 
embraces biblical Ur and Nineveh, 
his Grace says mass and preaches in 
Aramaic, the language which tradi- 
tion says Jesus used. 
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WIDE WORLD 


CHAPEL: Famous for their sermons, New York’s Paulist Fathers last week 
prepared to invade rural Tennessee in their 23-foot St. Lucy’s Catholic 
Motor Chapel. For two years Fathers James F. Cunningham and Thomas 
M. Halloran will use the $5,200 trailer for both church and rectory. Father 
Cunningham says they’ll play phonograph records to draw crowds, hold their 
interest with a sound film, then preach a 40-minute sermon. ‘If you preach 


a fifteen-minute sermon you’re a sissy. 


They can take it down there.’ 


——— 


Catholic emigration to the dominions. 

Most persons having an audience with 
the Pope come away filled with rapture. 
Rachel K. McDowell, religious-news 
ditor of The New York Times, and a 
Presbyterian, said that the sight of 
Pius XI was “the next most beautiful 
thing to seeing Jesus Christ Himself.” 
leeling’s first audience affected him 
differently: he found the Pope “a small 
practical man in a temper and in a 
hurry.” 

Successive audiences did not dispel 
the original impression, and he believes 
others share his opinion. He tells of an 
American priest who asked the Holy 
Father to speak a few words of Eng- 
lish to the pilgrims he had brought. 
The Pope refused. When the priest per- 
sisted, “the Pope looked annoyed, 
looked him straight in the face, said 
one English word: ‘Good-by,’ and moved 
on to the.next room.” 

But the volume deals less with Pius 
than his policies. For information of 
these the author relied “on many 
friends personally connected with Pope 
Pius XI, or who are officially in touch 
with the Vatican.” He also gathered 
data on a recent world tour, during 
which he consulted local Catholics. 

Germany, Spain, and Russia are not 
the only countries in which Pius has 
to handle church affairs with intricate 
delicacy. Below the outward harmony 
of Canada, the Pope is aware of deep- 
seated antagonisms between the 
French-Canadian and the Anglo-Irish 
prelates. He must steer a middle 
course, offending neither. He refuses 
to let the Canadian bishops group to- 
gether in one organization, lest its 
meeting publicize their differences. 

The Irish church’s wealth embar- 
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rasses the Vatican, Teeling says. No- 
where in the world are there “more 
priests with comfortable motorcars” or 
“more clerics in the best hotels.” Aware 
that there is a young Irish group, anti- 
clerical and slightly Communistic, the 
Pope fears that this group may turn 
against the church and make Ireland 
another Spain. 

The author wonders how long Ameri- 
can Catholics will be willing “to take 


their orders and pay their money” to | 


an Italian Pope. He does not consider 
it unthinkable to imagine “an American 
Pope spending half the year at the 
Vatican, and the other half in the New 
World.*” 

Pius’ greatest work, Teeling thinks, 
is the strong help he has given to mis- 
sions. Ironically, he selects for the 
Pope’s greatest blunder an incident that 
affects missions: the Pope’s tacit ap- 
proval of the Italian conquest of Ethi- 
opia “has caused a tremendous setback 
to the advancement of the missions in 
Africa and in Asia.” 

The English Catholic’s chief resent- 
ment against recent papal policy con- 
cerns Pius’ tie-up with Mussolini. Tee- 
ling thinks the Pope’s “obsession about 
tussian communism” has driven him 
into the Fascist Dictator’s arms. He 
notes that no Italian bishop can be ap- 
pointed without the approval of Musso- 
lini. 

He even hints that Mussolini may 
choose Pius’ successor—which seems to 
eliminate Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Sec- 
retary of State, whom Teeling con- 
siders lukewarm toward fascism. 


*Of America’s four cardinals, only George 


Cardinal Mundelein, Archbishop of Chicago, 
is even considered as a possible candidate 
to succeed Pius. 














You will LIKE these popular 


American Ships 


(and the outstanding VALUES they offer) 


Weekly sailings direct to 
IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE 
and GERMANY 


... America’s largest, fastest, finest ships 
in trans-Atlantic service 


s.s. Manhattan - Oct. 6 


November 3, December I 


s.s. Washington -Oct. 20 


November 17, December 14 
Cabin $181 up, Tourist $122 up, Third $88.50 


President Roosevelt — Sept. 29, Oct. 27 
President Harding — Oct. 13, Nov. 10 
Cabin $136 up—Third $86 
Also ‘‘ American One Class” liners every Friday direct 
to London — fortnightly to Cobh and Liverpool — 

for only $105, one way; $199.50, round trip. 


via Havana, the Panama Canal 
and Mexico 





s.s. California—Oct. 2, Nov. 13 
s.s. Pennsylvania—Oct. 16, Nov. 27 
8. Se Virginia—Oct. 30 
These famous ‘‘Big 3”’ liners — largest and most 
popular in Coast-to-Coast service — are operated 
by the Panama Pacific Line. an associated service 
Only 8225 up, 1st Class to California—$195 
up to Mexico. Tourist from $125 and $105 respec- 
tively. Also rail-water “Cruise - Tours’, with 
combination rates from home town back to home 


town. 
See your local TRAVEL AGENT 
for complete details. 


United States Lines 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago - 665 Market St., San Francisco 
19 King St., East, Toronto 
Offices in principal cities 
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Index! 
NEWS-WEEK Bound Volumes not only give you 
a constant record of the men and events that have 


made the news, but each one is completely indexed 


. . . subjects and individuals are listed alphabetically 
for easy reference. The cost is low . . . to subscribers 
it is only 
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$3.50 to non-subscribers 
for Vol. IX January to June, 1937 
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ARTS 


DESIGN: Hungarian Professor 
Directs New School in Chicago 





All Summer workmen have been busy 
remodeling the Prairie Avenue, Chica- 
go, mansion which once belonged to the 
city’s first merchant family, the Mar- 
shall Fields. In the elegant ’80s, glitter- 
ing Chicago society paraded into the 
white palace on millionaires’ row—but 
champagne corks won’t pop there again. 

Oct. 18, 70 selected architecture and 
design students will report for study 
there. In workshops which reproduce 
factory conditions, these high-school 
graduates will experiment with textiles, 
metal, wood, glass, clay—everything 
which goes into modern buildings and 
their appointments. 

The school will be known as the “New 
Bauhaus.” It derives its name from a 
world-famous institution of the same 
type which flourished in Dessau, Ger- 
many, until Hitler converted it into a 
Nazi officers’ training school. Like its 
predecessor, the New Bauhaus will try 
to bring artists into the workshop from 
their “ivory towers” of fantastic designs 
which don’t touch the lives of people 
because they can’t be put to any prac- 
tical use. 

Chicago students will spend four years 
studying American needs, raw mate- 
rials, and tools of production with a 
single aim: “To fill the lives of the 
masses of the people with beauty” in 
such objects as doorknobs, electric irons, 
carpets, furniture, and kitchenware. 
Their director will be a Hungarian-born 
artist, teacher, and designer with the 
slightly incredible name of Prof. Laszl6 
Moholy-Nagy. 

“Your refrigerators and kitchen stoves 
are beautiful!” Enthusiastic over the 
products of large national manufactur- 
ers, the professor thinks many of our 
smaller gadgets need redesigning. He 
feels that American women, always on 
the lookout for labor-saving devices, 
will prove more friendly toward inno- 
vations than European hausfraus. 

Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy gained most of 
his knowledge of American women from 
hearsay. Born on a Hungarian farm 47 
years ago, he didn’t see a modern town’s 
mechanical marvels—electric lights and 
running water—until he was 10. After 
a University of Budapest law course, he 
served in the World War as an artillery 
observer and used his drawing talent to 
sketch terrain and the Allied enemy 
positions. 

He thought he’d like to write profes- 
sionally and published stories and poems 
in Hungarian literary magazines. But 
at the insistence of friends who saw his 
sketches, Moholy-Nagy spent two years 
studying art in Austria and Germany. 
A 1923 show of his abstract art at the 
Sturm caught the eye of Dr. Walter 
Gropius, founder of the famous Dessau 
Bauhaus. Gropius asked the young 
painter to join his faculty. Moholy-Nagy 
accepted. 

The Hungarian left the Bauhaus with 
Gropius in 1928 and won a worldwide 
reputation for his experiments in pho- 


tography* and stage design. In London 
he did publicity for Imperial Airways 
and the London Transport Board. 
Meanwhile a group of prominent Chi- 
cago industrialists had organized the 
Arts and Industries Association to im- 
prove industrial design. And the asso- 
ciation’s guiding force, Norma K. Stahle, 
had been wondering how art could be 
integrated into our national life. When 
her plans for a craft and design school 
took shape last year, Marshall Field con- 
tributed his home. Other industrialists 
provided financial backing and hired a 
distinguished faculty—including Moho- 
ly-Nagy as director and Dr. Gropius as 
adviser (by special arrangement with 
Harvard University, where the Nazi 





NEWePHOTOS 
Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy: art for the masses 


exile is now professor of architecture in 
the graduate school of design). The 
new director insisted the tuition be kept 
low enough ($300 annually) to give poor 
but talented students a chance. 

After a year’s survey of anatomy, 
comparative art history, chemistry, phy- 
sics, economics, and mathematics, stu- 
dents will specialize. Some will work 
with wood, metal, and textiles; others 
will experiment with light and color 
(murals, wallpaper, photography); still 
others will design posters and stage 
settings. In four years, a student will 
earn a diploma in design. Two more 
years’ study are required for an archi- 
tectural diploma. 

Moholy-Nagy left New York last Sun- 
day for his first visit to Chicago. The 
heavyset, bespectacled professor shares 
Miss Stahle’s confidence in their eventu- 
al achievements but he isn’t overcon- 
fident.. “I dislike, and the American 
people must dislike, foreigners who 
come to this country to criticize it. I 
am coming not alone as a teacher, but 
as a pupil. I expect to learn as much 
from my pupils as they from me.” 


*“Things to Come,” a movie adapted from 
H. G. Wells’ novel, used his photographic 
tricks for special effects. 
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NOVEL: A Log of a Yachting 
Party Stranded in the Jungle 


Desmond Holdridge has been sailing 
strange seas and exploring hinterlands 
since he was 16. He poked into Labra- 
dor, British Guiana, Venezuela, 


and | 


made his way 1,200 miles up the Ama- | 


zon to study Indian tribes for the 
Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences. 
Three years ago he settled in St. John, 
Virgin Islands, to write a novel in- 
orporating some of his experiences. 
His fiction “‘curdled,” however, and he 
temporarily abandoned it for a factual 
account of his island sojourn. “Escape 
to the Tropics,” published last Febru- 
iry, informed jaded city dwellers that 
a man and his wife could lead an idyllic 
existence on St. John for a mere $60 
a month. 

After that Holdridge uncurdled his 
novel. It is published this week. Read- 
ers will wonder why Witch in the Wil- 
derness (333 pages, 97,000 words. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $2.50) ever 
turned sour, for it’s an exciting, fast- 
moving yarn packed with tropical color. 

The theme parallels that of J. M. Bar- 
rie’s play, “The Admirable Crichton.” 
A yacht (Witch) is stranded in an out- 
of-the-way place where the wealthy 


owner proves incompetent to cope with | 
primitive conditions. A socially obscure | 
man—in this case a yacht captain in- | 


stead of a butler—has to take charge of 
the situation that develops. To liven 
things up, Holdridge has added a mu- 
tiny and a tribe of Indians. His setting 

on a tributary of the Amazon—is 
more vivid and realistic than Barrie’s. 
It ought to be authentic, too, for Hold- 
ridge has studied the Amazon savages 
at first hand. 

The 30-year-old author probably 
wrote this book with one eye on the 
movies. It seems to have everything 


Hollywood needs, including a high sex | 
In fact, if Barrie’s play could | 


content. 
become “Male and Female” on the 
screen, Holdridge’s effort easily rates 
the title “Sex in the Jungle.” 


+ 


BIOGRAPHIES: Two Americans 
Who Helped Wean the Nation 


“In death as well as in life Aaron 
Burr was hated as no man had been 
hated in American history.” The char- 
acterization is Nathan Schachner’s— 
from his Aaron Burr (517 pages, 206,- 
000 words. Notes, index. Stokes, New 
York. $3.50). 

It’s about time, Schachner thinks, 
that the master politician took place 
as one of the nation’s great. And this 
appraisal of the man makes it easy for 
the reader to see why Burr was so vili- 
fied by contemporaries: his volatile 
mind was impatient of slowness and 
blundering; he also suffered from the 
unforgivable sin of public life—a sense 
of levity; and he had no patience with 
conventions. 

Burr started his career brilliantly. At 
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Men, there are two halves to every shave. The 
first is to get rid of your whiskers. The second 
is to take care of your skin. So don’t be a 4 
shaver. Finish up this way: 

1. To make your face FEEL fine, use one of 
the Mennen lotions—the liquid Skin Bracer 
or the cream Skin Balm. They give you a 
zippy, tingling, cooling sensation that wakes 
you up...and sets you up for the day. They 
banish razor-rawness. And you'll be delighted 
with their odor. 

2. To make your face LOOK fine, use Mennen 
Talcum for Men. It kills face shine—and 
makes your skin look smoother, younger. 
Moreover, it doesn’t show. It’s the most popu- 
lar man’s powder. (Also... it’s swell after 
the shower.) 
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21 he was a Lieutenant Colonel in 
the army and one of General Washing- 
ton’s best officers. Coming to New York 
after the Revolution, he rose rapidly in 
the social and political life of the city. 
A practical politician, he was one of the 
first men to see the advantages of the 
political machine as an instrument for 
aligning the masses against wealth and 
privilege. It is not entirely Burr’s fault 
that the Society of St. Tammany, which 
he changed from a poor man’s ale- 
drinking club into a powerful political 
organization, is no longer solely a force 
for good government. 

His star began to set after the duel 
with Hamilton. Then came the mys- 
terious “conspiracy” and the trial for 
treason at Richmond, where it was 
charged that he had tried to set himself 
up as Emperor of Mexico. Acquitted, 
Burr nevertheless had to flee the coun- 
try, and he wandered through Europe, 
as lonely as Trotsky and about as wel- 
come in the big capitals. He stayed 
abroad four years, harassed by debt and 
the police of the Continent, who con- 
sidered him a dangerous revolutionary. 
In 1812, he finally returned to America 
—to live and die in obscurity. 

All his life Burr had a roving eye for 
the ladies, and his enemies made the 
most of it. As he said in his diary: “I 
have always had a passion for certain 
branches of natural history.” This pas- 
sion brought him into ridicule at the 
end of his life. All New York tittered 
when the 77-year-old dandy took Eliza 
Jumel, rich widow and ex-prostitute, to 
wife. The marriage didn’t work, how- 
ever, and the couple separated. It was 
Burr’s last gesture. He died in 1836 
and was buried in an unmarked grave. 


CLAY: The treason trial at Rich- 
mond was one of the biggest scandals 
in American history and was significant 
politically because it looked like the 
first split in the infant republic. In 
the grand-jury investigation preceding 
it, Burr’s defender was young Henry 
Clay, Senator from Kentucky, who 
came to his aid out of a conviction that 
Burr was a victim of Federalist perse- 
cution. If the treason action marked 
the end of Aaron Burr as a political 
leader, it was one of the important 
milestones in Clay’s career. Last week, 
the first volume of a trilogy on the 
“silver-tongued” advocate appeared: 
Henry Clay (By Bernard Mayo. 525 


pages, 154,000 words. Bibliography, in- 
dex. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $4.50). 

Clay doesn’t make as colorful copy as 
Burr. Born in Virginia in 1777, “rocked 
in the cradle of Revolution,” he went 
West as a young man, became a Ken- 
tuckian, and ever afterward was a 
champion of the frontier. 





NEWSPHOTOS 
Nathan Schachner appraises Aaron Burr 


This book is thoroughgoing and ex- 
haustively documented, but it only 
takes Clay up to the War of 1812. It 
was not until later that he came into 
his full powers as a statesman. Thus 
perhaps the volumes that are to follow 
will be more interesting than this one. 
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ANIMALS: Some of the Less 
Charming Residents of Africa 


Anybody who collects 7,000 African 
animals—including 92 species of mam- 
mals, 64 of reptiles, 46 of frogs, and 250 
of spiders, scorpions, centipedes, and 
whatnot—is likely to have something 
to write about when he gets through. 


Ivan T. Sanderson, young Scottish 
zoologist, goes the ordinary collector 
one better; he embellishes an entertain- 
ing book with decorative sketches. 

Sanderson’s adventures with the 
fauna of the British Cameroons are set 
forth in Animal Treasure (325 pages, 
114,000 words. Viking, New York. $3). 
Its title, some readers may feel, is 
slightly misleading. Most of the critters 
the author describes are interesting but 
not exactly treasures. 

Take, for example, the _ belching 
baboon. For no reason at all, it acts like 
an overfed but appreciative Chinese 
gourmet. And occasionally it becomes 
downright rude. One husky male 
heaved a small boulder at Sanderson 
with surprising accuracy. 

The whistling skink seems equally 
unattractive. A lizard equipped with a 
foghorn voice, it makes the night hor- 
rid with noise. Perhaps the most loath- 
some of all Africa’s creatures is the 
hairy spider—as large as a small plat- 
ter—which jumps at its enemies (man 
included) from a distance of 6 feet. 

Sanderson retails thrilling or amus- 
ing encounters with better-known 
animals like hippos, crocodiles, and 
chimpanzees. In an abandoned gorilla 
camp he discovered that the great apes 
could tie knots. Their “nests,” or sleep- 
ing platforms, had been made by bend- 
ing saplings together and placing a 
mass of leaves on top of this springy 
mattress. To keep the saplings in place, 
the gorillas had used creepers tied in 
more than two dozen knots. (While 
most of these were grannies, Sander- 
son noted three reef knots.) 

The author tells his story with hu- 
mor and modesty, describing failures as 
well as successes and digressing oc- 
casionally to discuss the friendly sav- 
ages and their ju-ju (magic). His book, 
which is uncluttered by scientific terms, 
represents an easy and pleasant way 
to explore a fascinating section of the 
Dark Continent. 


@ Animals have intrigued Sanderson 
during most of his 27 years. At Eton, 
he spent much of his spare time in the 
museum. The year before graduation 
he embarked on a zoological expedition 
which led him to Egypt, India, Ceylon, 
Sumatra, and Java. Finally back in 
England, he took his B.A. at Cambridge 
with honors in zoology, botany, and 
geology. Later studies have added the 
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following initials to his name: F.L.S., 
F.Z.S., F.R.G.S.—Fellow of the Linnean, 
Zoological, and Royal Geographic So- 
cieties. 

Aithough he is now in New York to 
seek backing for another expedition, he 
will shortly rejoin his wife in Haiti 
where he has already collected con- 
siderable material for museums—and 
for another book. His favorite and only 
sport there, he said last week, is shoot- 
ing poisonous spiders with an air rifle. 
As No. 1 hobby, Sanderson lists swing 
musie, which can be fully appreciated, 
he believes, only by a person who has 
lived in Africa. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


He Swung and He Missed. By Eugene 
O’Brien. 289 pages, 49,000 words. Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock, New York. $2. Toby 
ioined the navy to get an education; 
he saw only the seamy side of the 
world. A tough, vivid novel. 

A Wanderer Till | Die. By Leonard 
Clark. 246 pages, 70,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. $3. 
Spotty but exciting adventures in China, 
Malaya, Borneo, and Mexico. 

Breaking Into Print. By Elmer Adler. 
191 pages, 50,000 words. Simon & Schus- 
ter, New York. $2.75. A collection of 
essays by twenty well-known writers— 
from Robert Benchley to Edith Whar- 
ton—on how they got their start. 

Edge of Taos Desert. By Mabel Dodge 
Luhan. 334 pages, 102,000 words. Illus- 
trations, index. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $3. Already having reminisced at 
scandalous length about her acquaint- 
ances and male friends, the voluble 
author now descants upon the noble 
redskin who became her fourth spouse. 
Most readers will yawn. 


> 
CRIME CALENDAR 


The Hush-Hush Murders. By Margaret 
Taylor Yates. 344 pages, 95,000 words. 
Macmillan, New York. $2. Entertaining 
deadly action on a navy transport. 
Grade A. 

The Hongkong Airbase Murders. By 
Van Wyck Mason. 339 pages, 89,000 
words. Crime Club, New York. $2. Ex- 
citement and suspense follow the theft 
of a fuel formula. Grade A. 

Octagon House. By Phoebe Atwood 
Taylor. 296 pages, 77,000 words. Nor- 
ton, New York. $2. Asey Mayo becomes 
involved with ambergris, modern art, 
and an eight-sided dwelling. Grade A. 

The Case of the Seven of Calvary. By 
Anthony Boucher. 312 pages, 65,000 
words. Simon & Schuster, New York. 
$2. Strange doings in a university; Dr. 
Ashwin turns from Sanskrit to murder. 
Grade A. 

Murder a la Richelieu. By Anita 
Blackmon. 273 pages, 81,000 words. 
Crime Club, New York. $2. Undaunted 
by blackmail and other unpleasantness, 
Miss Adelaide Adams helps solve three 
Slayings. Grade A. 

Death Dupes a Lady. By Royce Howes. 
294 pages, 81,000 words. Crime Club, 
New York. $2. Gangsters, yachts, a 
beauteous blonde, and Capt. Ben Lucias 
of the Detroit Homicide Squad. Grade B. 
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CALIFORNIA: Los Angeles police 
sought a murder warrant against José 
Alvarez, who allegedly shot Raymond 
Garnica in December 1934. Garnica 
died from the wound three weeks ago. 
The judge, however, refused to issue 
the warrant. California law forbids 
murder prosecution if the victim lives 
more than a year and a day after the 
attack. 

CONNECTICUT: To repulse an as- 
sault on their rural retreat, 400 resi- 
dents of the Saugatuck Valley—many 
of them New York artists and writers— 
attacked legality of the Bridgeport Hy- 
draulic Co.’s plan to build a 3-mile reser- 
voir. They labeled as unconstitutional 
the 1927 legislation which gave the com- 
pany power to condemn privately owned 
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land. Last week Superior Court Judge 
P. B. O’Sullivan ruled that previous 
legal tests had established the Legis- 
lature’s right to delegate condemnation 
rights where public interest is involved. 

TEXAS: The Macmillan Company, 
publisher of Margaret Mitchell’s “Gone 
With the Wind,” has printed 1,400,000 
copies of the $3 novel—and thus far 
Macmillan has encountered only one 
(unsuccessful) suit claiming plagiarism 
by Miss Mitchell. Last week publisher 
and author did some suing of their own. 
Charging copyright infringement, they 
filed suit against Billy Rose and the 
backers of his Fort Worth centennial 
revue. Rose laughed it off: “We have 
used none of the original dramatic epi- 
sodes. We have a Southern: plantation. 
There have been Southern plantations 
before. We burn a house, but houses 
were burned before Miss Mitchell was 
born.” 
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BROOKS BROTHERS VISITING 51 CITIES 


If you will write to our New York store, Madison 
Avenue, corner of 44th Street—we shall be glad to 
send you a copy of the new itinerary of our travel- 
| ling representatives, who are now showing Brooks 
Brothers’ Suits and Overcoats for Fall, together 
| with complete assortments of accessories of every 
kind, in 51 cities, as follows: 


POTTSTOWN, PA. 


Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention. 
Write to our New York store for a copy of BROOKS-I/lustrated, 
issued bi-monthly to give information about our merchandise. 


Ot NE 
‘GLOTHINGS?_ 
tnishings, 
MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST.- NEW YORK 
NEWBURY COR, BERKELEY STREET: BOSTON 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET + NEW YORK 





COLUMBUS NEW HAVEN SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS NEW ORLEANS SANTA BARBARA 
DAYTON NORFOLK SAVANNAH 
DENVER OMAHA SEATTLE 
DES MOINES PASADENA SOUTHBORO, MASS. 
DETROIT PHILADELPHIA SYRACUSE 
EL PASO PHOENIX TACOMA 
HARTFORD PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 
| HOUSTON PORTLAND, ORE. TULSA 


WASHINGTON 


| 

| 
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TREATMENTS 


(ALTERNATE VACUUM AND PRESSURE) 


TO REVITALIZE AND RESTORE 
FALLING, LIFELESS HAIR 


j 
i 


e IN BARBER & BEAUTY 
SHOPS, HAIR SALONS, 
OR IN YOUR HOME & 


Licensed for use under the methods of André A. Cueto, 
M. D., Cincinnati, Ohio, and according to U. 8. Patent 
No. 2005128. Other U. S. Patents Pending. 
Summer sun robs hair of the vitality that scien- 
tific XERVAC treatments can restore. Through 
alternating vacuum and pressure, the XERVAC 
tends to produce a normal circulation in the deep 
network of capillaries that nourish the hair cells, 
and to stimulate normal and vital hair growth. 
Your barber or beauty shop can supply treatments. 
If you wish to purchase an XERVAC for home 
use, see your local Crosley radio and refrigerator 
dealer—or write direct to 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 












Dept.g37.w,Cincinnati, 0. Copyright 1937, The C.R. Corp. 








EACH ONE 
Is Indexed! 


Each NEWS-WEEK Bound Vol- 
ume is completely indexed for 
your convenience. Subjeets and 
individuals are listed alphabet- 
leally for easy referenee. 


NEWS-WEEK Bound Volumes 
give you areliable record of the 
events that have made the 
news. They are a welcome and 
necessary addition to either 
home or office. Order your copy 
today.Volume IX covering 
January to June, 1937 costs, 
to subseribers, only 


$3.50 to non-subscribers 


NEWS-WEEK indexes covering any 6 months 
period, beginning with that ending June 30, 1933, 
may be purchased separately at 75c each. 





Mr. F. D. Pratt, Cire. Mgr. 

News-Week, 1270 Sixth Ave. 

New York City 

Send me Bound Volume No. 9 for which I enclose 
$2.50 $3.50. 

Send me the following indexes 
at 75c each, 
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EDUCATION 


ST. JOHN'S: World's Greatest 
Books Become Four-Year Course 


Marylanders are proud of St. John’s 
College, which traces its origin to 1696. 
But they don’t like the newspaper pub- 
licity the Annapolis college has had in 
the last fifteen years, during which three 
of its presidents have made noisy de- 
partures.* 

Last week the 241-year-old institution 
received publicity of a different sort. 
Stringfellow Barr, its new president, 
announced a unique college course based 
entirely on what he and Dean Scott 
Buchanan have selected as the world’s 
greatest 126 books. This complete menu 
for a cultural education will constitute 
the curriculum leading to a B.A. For 
their choices the two educators drew 
mainly on their experience at Columbia, 
Chicago, Virginia and Oxford universi- 
ties. 

Freshmen entering St. John’s this Fall 
can select either the old courses or the 
new 126-book program. If they choose 
the latter, they will read and discuss 
the volumes (most can be had in cheap 
editions), hold twice-a-week seminars 
with two instructors present, listen to 
at least two formal lectures a week, and 
receive tutorial instruction in Greek, 
Latin, French, German, mathematics, 
writing, and laboratory science. 

To obtaina degree, seniors must prove 
they know the 126 books forward and 
backward, show a competence in the 
liberal arts, ability to read at least two 
foreign languages, know mathematics 
through elementary calculus, and have 
passed 300 hours of laboratory science. 

President Barr and Dean Buchanan 
don’t claim they got the idea after they 
moved to St. John’s from the University 
of Chicagolast Spring. They say they’ve 
been “thinking it out” for a score of 
years. No doubt the University of Chi- 
cago’s study-as-you-please program en- 
couraged them to put their idea into 
practice. At the same time that Barr 
and Buchanan went to St. John’s, the 
Maryland college also persuaded Chi- 
cago’s president, Robert M. Hutchins, to 
become one of its board of visitors and 
governors. 

Hutchins likes the new St. John’s 
plan. He says it will “attempt to pre- 
pare the student for life,” and he 
prophesies that the 126-book course may 
become “the turning point in the his- 
tory of the liberal-arts college.” 

Here are the books selected as a fully 
balanced educational ration: 

Homer, Iliad and Odyssey; A@schylus, 
Oresteia; Herodotus, History; Sophocles, 
Gdipus Rex; Hippocrates, Selections; 
Euripides, Medea and Electra; Thucy- 
dides, History of the Peloponnesian 
Wars; Old Testament; Aristophanes, 
Frogs, Clouds, Birds; Aristarchus, On 


*Amos W. W. Woodcock, former Federal 


Prohibition Administrator, quit last Spring 
(NEWS-WEEK, May 22, 1937) when the trus- 
tees didn’t agree to his pian to make St. 
John’s coeducational; oodcock thought 
that since St. John’s adjoins the United 
States Naval Academy, girls would rush to 
enroll and the resultant fees would bolster 
depleted finances. 





NEWSPHOTOS 


Stringfellow Barr started ‘thinking it 
out’ and produced a unique curriculum 


the Distance of the Sun and Moon: 
Aristoxenus, Harmony; Plato, Meno, 
Republic, Sophist; Aristotle, Organon 
and Poetics; Archimedes, Works; Euclid, 
Elements; Apollonius, Conics; Lucian, 
True History; Plutarch, Lives; Lucre- 
tius, On the Nature of Things; Nicoma- 
chus, Introduction to Arithmetic; Ptole- 
my, Almagest; Virgil, Aneid; Strabo, Ge- 
ography; Livy, History of Rome; Cicero, 
De Officiis; Horace, Ars Poetica; Ovid, 
Metamorphoses; Quintilian, Institutes; 
Marcus Aurelius, To Himself; New Testa- 
ment; Galen, On the Natural Faculties; 
Plotinus, Hnneads; Augustine, De Musi- 
ca and De Magistro; Song of Roland; 
Volsunga Saga; Bonaventura, On th« 
Reduction of the Arts to Theology; 
Thomas, Summa Theologica. 

Roger Bacon, Opus Maius; Chaucer, 
Canterbury Tales; Leonardo, Note-books: 
Erasmus, Colloquies; Rabelais, Gargan- 
tua; Copernicus, De Revolutionibus; 
Machiavelli, The Prince; Harvey, On 
the Motion of the Heart; Gilbert, On the 
Magnet; Kepler, Epitome of Astronomy; 
Galileo, Two New Sciences; Descartes, 
Geometry; Francis Bacon, Novum Organ- 
um; Hobbes, Leviathan; Montaigne, Es- 
says; Cervantes, Don Quixote; Shake- 
speare, Hamlet, King Lear; Calvin, In- 
stitutes; Grotius, The Law of War and 
Peace; Corneille, Le Cid; Racine, Phé- 
dre; Moilére, Tartuffe; Spinoza, Ethics; 
Milton, Paradise Lost; Leibniz, Mathe- 
matical Papers; Newton, Principia; 
Boyle, Skeptical Chymist; Montesquieu, 
The Spirit of the Laws; Swift, Gulliver’s 
Travels; Locke, Essay Concerning Hu- 
man Understanding. 

Voltaire, Candide; Fielding, Tom 
Jones; Rousseau, Social Contract; Adam 
Smith, Wealth of Nations; Hume, Trea- 
tise of Human Nature; Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire; Consti- 
tution of the United States; Federalist 
Papers; Kant, Critique of Pure Reason; 
Goethe, Faust; Hegel, Science of Logic; 
Schopenhauer, The World as Will and 
Idea; Coleridge, Biographia Literaria; 
Bentham, Principles of Morals and of 
Legislation; Malthus, Essay on the Prin- 
ciples of Population; Mill, System of 
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Logic; Marx, Capital; Balzac, Pére 
Goriot; Thackeray, Henry Hsmond; 
Dickens, David Copperfield; Flaubert, 
Madame Bovary; Dostoyevski, Crime 
and Punishment; Tolstoy, War and 
Peace; Zola, Experimental Novel; Ibsen, 
The Doll’s House. 

Dalton, A New System of Chemical 
Philosophy; Clifford, The Common Sense 
of the Exact Sciences; Fourier, Mathe- 
matical Analysis of Heat; Faraday, Ex- 
pe rimental Researches into Electricity; 
Peacock, Algebra; Lobachevski, Theory 
of Parallels; Darwin, Origin of Species; 
Mendel, Papers; Bernard, Introduction 
to Experimental Medicine; Galton, En- 
quiries into the Human Mind and Its 
Faculties; Joule, Scientific Papers; Max- 
well, Electricity and Magnetism; Gauss, 
Mathematical Papers; Galois, Mathe- 
matical Papers; Boole, Laws of Thought; 
Hamilton, Quaternions; Riemann, The 
Hypotheses of Geometry; Cantor, Trans- 
finite Numbers; Virchow, Cellular Pa- 
thology; Poincaré, Science and Hy- 
pothesis; Hilbert, Foundations of Ge- 
ometry; James, Principles of Psycholo- 
gy; Freud, Papers on Hysteria; Russell 
and Whitehead, Principia Mathematica; 
Veblen and Young, Projective Geometry. 
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BROADCASTS: Chicago Schools 
Go on the Air—for a Month 


When infantile paralysis struck Chi- 
cago, the school board postponed the 
opening of school. But the city’s million 
pupils had no sooner cheered themselves 
hoarse over their extended vacation 
than they learned that they wouldn’t 
get one. 

Last week the board announced that 
150,000 third- through eighth-graders 
must do their lessons just the same. 
Newspapers carried summaries of les- 
sons—mathematics, history, geography, 
and English—and parents were to see 
that children studied them. Next morn- 
ing five radio stations turned over free 
time to teachers who stood before mi- 
crophones, explained the lessons, and 
gave correct answers to problems. 

Such newspaper-radio instruction will 
continue until the schools open—pos- 
sibly Oct. 1. Only high-school pupils are 
exempt, the board figuring they are 
capable of catching up. Others must do 
the homework; they’ll get examinations 
on it just as soon as schools reopen. 


¢ Radio education also made news in 
New York last week. At the National 
3roadcasting Co. offices, Dr. James 
Rowland Angell, whose 68 years forced 
him to retire from Yale’s presidency 
last June, talked about his new $25,000- 
—— job as NBC’s educational coun- 
seior, 

He was asked whether adults really 
want to be educated. “Not many, nor 
their children, either. You’ve got to 
sweeten the pill some way. You can’t 
— it down. That’s our great prob- 
em.” 

Dr. Angell admitted that he didn’t 
know how to go about sweetening it. 
He hoped his next-month tour of radio 
systems in England, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Scandinavia might offer 
Suggestions. 
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EXPERIENCE: Two months ago in 
Attica, N.Y., heavy rains washed away 


a beavers’ dam. Engineers blamed 
faulty construction: it should have tilt- 
ed upstream instead of downstream. 
Last week the beavers began rebuilding; 
their new dam leaned upstream this 
time. 

THEORIST: In 1929 Amleto Bat- 
tisti, Uruguayan gambler and mathe- 
matician, lost $1,000,000 at baccarat in 
Biarritz, France. Last fortnight he re- 
turned with a new $2,500,000 bank roll, 
a “sure-fire” betting theory, and a de- 
termination to prove that he was 
“stronger than the law of averages.” 
In his first week of play, Battisti lost 
6,500,000 francs——nearly $250,000. 


NATURAL HISTORY: In Kalamazoo, 
Mich., a deadly cottonmouth moccasin 
bit Larry Tetzlaff, 18-year-old snake 
trainer. Tetzlaff recovered; the snake 
died. 


SCIENCE NOTE: Sir Edward Poul- 
ton, president of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
went through painstaking experiments 
to discover the truth about dice. Last 
week he told fellow members—gathered 
in solemn conclave—what every street- 
corner crapshooter already knew: that 
rolling dice stop most frequently on the 
higher numbers. Since the spots are 


scooped out, the No. 6 face, being light- 
est, turns up most often. 

OPPORTUNIST: During last week’s 
Chicago crusade against gambling, po- 
lice raided a bookmaker’s headquarters 
in a store at 117 North Clark St. When 
curious sidewalk crowds gathered, a 
bookie next door at No. 119 offered 
$200 bets that his own office wouldn’t 
be raided. It wasn’t. 


TECHNICALITIES: Sedrick Hoyt, a 
Baltimore sleight-of-hand artist, wrote 
Commissioner Burnett of the New Jer- 
sey liquor-control board. He asked if 
the law is broken when “cocktails are 
mysteriously produced” and if an as- 
sistant who distributes them should be 
classed as a waitress. Burnett explained 
that the legerdemain must not take 
place on unlicensed premises and that 
“on licensed premises you must take 
out a special permit for yourself... 
and for your assistant to dispense 
them.” 


GAME: Mr. and Mrs. Richard Illo- 
way, New Jersey newlyweds, met three 
men in a barroom near Philadelphia. 
The strangers suggested a game of 
“larceny”—a variation of “Button, but- 
ton, who’s got the button?”—and Mrs. 
Illoway agreed to be “it.” She put up 
a $2,000 diamond bracelet and was 
blindfolded. When the “prize” had been 
hidden, the 28-year-old bride removed 
her blindfold. She couldn’t find it; the 
three men didn’t have it; and even 


when police played “larceny,” the brace- 


let couldn’t be found. 
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ABINET FRICTION: Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper’s “freedom of the seas” 
statements at two successive press 
conferences thoroughly nettled Sec- 
retary of State Hull, who’s none too 
friendly toward Roper anyway. Pre- 
sumably at Hull’s request, word was 
soon sent from Hyde Park that Ro- 
per should be more discreet about 
commenting on questions in the 
State Department’s province. 


DODD ON SKIDS: William E. Dodd, Am- 


bassador to Germany, has jockeyed 
himself into such a position that his 
long-predicted “resignation” appears 
imminent. He enraged his superiors 
by revealing to the press his protest 
against sending a U.S. representative 
to the Nazis’ Nuremberg congress. 
At least one official implies he did 
it to provide an alibi for his already- 
expected ouster. It’s known that 
Dodd has been looking about for a 
good private job. 


ROOSEVELT PUBLICITY SLIP: F.D.R. last 


week botched his own well-laid pub- 
licity plans. He called a Sunday press 
conference on his yacht for the spe- 
cific purpose of using news-starved 
Monday papers to get maximum pub- 
licity for the new batch of PWA 
allocations. After he’d explained his 
PWA story for a half hour, a re- 
porter asked a question about the 
Far East. Out popped Roosevelt’s 
“stay at your own risk” warning to 
Americans in China. That news 
seemed so important that corre- 
spondents and their papers all but 
ignored the PWA story. 


Incidentally, it’s now admitted that the 


“own risk” statement was intended 
simply to scare as many Americans 
as possible out of China and thus 
reduce the possibility of “incidents.” 


_The U.S. had no idea of withdrawing 


troops from the Orient nor of failing 
to provide what protection it can to 
nationals there. 


EMPTY DEWEY TALK: You can search 


Washington a long while without 
finding much sound foundation for 
last week’s reports that James F. 
Dewey, labor conciliator, is the like- 
ly successor to Assistant Secretary 
of Labor McGrady. Fact is that good 
publicity has made Dewey’s work 
appear somewhat more impressive 
than it has seemed to government 
officials. Also, he’s a Republican; 
finally, his personal prestige in offi- 
cialdom is limited. 


TAX OUTLOOK: The near future will 


see increasing publicity about plans 
for a complete overhauling of the 
Federal tax structure next year. 
Congressional committee experts and 
Treasury specialists (under Magill) 
are already drafting plans. Since 
1938 is an election year and since 
Congress always modifies and re- 
modifies administration tax plans, it’s 
certain that the revision will be far 
less complete than plans indicate, 
but there will be major changes dur- 
ing the year. 


THE PERISCOPE 


It's too early for precise forecasts, but 


here’s how open-minded experts size 
up prospects: the campaign for 
broadening the income-tax base will 
probably fizzle (as it would in any 
election year); wundistributed-profits 
tax won’t be repealed, but may be 
amended with a lot of new exemp- 
tions; capital-gains tax will have 
some of its major inequities ironed 
out, but that’s all; plans for doing 
away with tax-exempt securities will 
get nowhere (as long as government 
peddles its bonds on a large scale). 


ANTI-ROOSEVELT BLOC: Now that the 


confusion attending Congress’ ad- 
journment has died down, it’s ab- 
solutely clear that there’ll be a large 
and potent anti-Roosevelt bloc of 
Democrats in the Senate next year. 
Led by Burke and Wheeler (rather 
than by Right-wingers of the Glass 
type), it’ll consist of about a third 
of those who opposed the Court Bill. 
Motives: genuine suspicions as fo 
Roosevelt’s future plans; a convic- 
tion that most court-plan opponents 
are already “marked men” as far as 
F.D.R.’s concerned. Note that Wheel- 
er, since adjournment, has poured 
forth speeches widening, rather than 
healing, his break with the President. 


< 


cNINCH CLEAN-UP: Frank Mc- 
Ninch, new temporary chairman of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, has been quietly collecting 
“inside dope” from former officials 
and employes of the commission and 
from persons who’ve done business 
before it. He’s out to clean up the 
politics in the handling of broad- 
casting licenses and to straighten out 
the personnel mess resulting from 
the way the Democratic National 
Committee packed the commission 
staff. 


ECCLES VS. MORGENTHAU? The talk 


about trouble between Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau and FRB 
Chairman Eccles has some basis in 
fact, though a veneer of friendly co- 
operation is being maintained. Mor- 
genthau, piqued at having to in- 
crease interest rates on government 
securities, puts the blame on FRB 
policies. And, of course, he at- 
tributes much of the unsettled con- 
dition in the government-bond market 
to Eccles’ earlier success in persuad- 
ing the President that the country 
should be scared away from an im- 
minent boom. 


G.O.P. OFFENSIVE: The Republican Na- 


tional Committee’s first big push 
preparing for next year’s Congres- 
sional elections starts Oct. 1, when 
Chairman Hamilton begins a pep 





tour taking him into every State. 
He’ll make few speeches, devoting 
most time to conferring with local 
leaders . . . Incidentally, Hamilton 
has been telling golfing companions 
that, contrary to popular impression, 
the next set of figures released will 
show G.O.P. finances in fairly decent 
shape ... Party leaders have been 
looking to Senator Vandenberg’s 
Constitution Day speech in Detroit 
to strike the keynote for the new 
offensive. 


INQUIRY'S FINIS: The La Follette sub- 


committee has scrapped all its plans 
for headline-making investigations 
of the Black Legion and other sub- 
jects. It now plans just one thorough 
inquiry into “a typical strike,” pub- 
licly tracing it from the roots of the 
trouble through the strikebreaking 
period. After that, the committee 
will make a complete report on its 
findings, then fold its tents. Most 
committee employes are already 
looking for new jobs. 


TRIVIA: John Roosevelt brought home 


evidence, including testimony of 
older friends with whom he spent the 
fateful day, which has pretty well 
convinced those around the White 
House that it was some other youth 
who squirted champagne on the 
Mayor of Cannes . . . Washington 
hotels are getting a good supply of 
added business from utility execu- 
tives, who’ve begun scurrying to the 
capital to find ways of avoiding the 
Holding Company Act’s “death sen- 
tence,” scheduled to take effect Jan. 
1... F.D.R., always annoyed by 
Washington columnists, has been 
chiding them with the crack that 
he’ll give a loving cup to the first 
one who writes something accurate 
. . Turner Battle, executive as- 
sistant to Secretary Perkins, is boom- 
ing himself for the job of Second As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, vacant 
for more than a year. 


2 


AZI ‘SPYING’ AGAIN: A new spy 

scandal, much like that involved in 
Britain’s expulsion of Nazi “journal- 
ists,’ may break out in France be- 
fore long. The trouble’ centers 
around Franz Ritter von Goss, Paris 
correspondent for the official Ger- 
man News Bureau. Having dis- 
covered that Goss was a German 
espionage chief in the World War, 
important Frenchmen are seeking to 
force his expulsion by proving that 
he’s busily weaving a spy network 
throughout France. 


BANKER VAN ZEELAND: Despite Pre- 


mier Van Zeeland’s recent Parlia- 
mentary victory, credible reports 
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persist that he’ll resign to accept a 
post with the Bank for International 
Settlements. That would enable him 
to continue to promote his plan for a 
world foundation for the solution of 
international economic problems, 
and leave him free to head any 
political or economic machinery that 
might be set up. 







SPAIN AND SOUTH AMERICA: Uru- 
t guay’s quiet effort to persuade 
South American governments to 
recognize the Spanish rebels isn’t 
making much headway. Most South 
American countries would like to 
recognize Franco, but don’t want to 
go ahead without Brazil, which fol- 
lows U.S. policy in keeping hands off. 
Incidentally, both Mussolini and Hit- 
ler have been making secret surveys 
of Latin American public opinion. 


BRITISH DRAFTING: Expect the British 
Government soon to attempt some 
modified form of military conscrip- 
tion. Despite its high-pressure re- 
cruiting campaign and bountiful in- 
ducements to volunteers, the War 
Office is falling far short of the en- 
listment quotas called for in the 
rearmament program and is becom- 
ing desperate. Most likely plan: a 
part-time training program, extend- 
ing over two years, for all males 
within age limits; the system will be 
adapted to the convenience of the 

individual, letting him keep his 
civilian job but requiring full-time 
training during his Summer vaca- 
tions. 


JAPAN-CHILE BARGAIN: Watch for an- 
nouncement of an important treaty 
whereby Japan, pressed for war sup- 
plies, will buy tremendous quantities 
of Chilean nitrates and copper in re- 
turn for Chile’s purchases of Japa- 
nese machinery. 


NOBEL DEFEAT: By winning the last 
Nobel Peace Prize, it seems, Foreign 
Minister Saavedra Lamas of Argen- 
tina wrecked his chances for the 
Vice Presidency of his country. He 
was leading for the nomination of 
the Government party—equivalent 
to election—but President Justo ve- 
toed the candidacy. Those who know 

| Justo and his ways insist he was 
; motivated by the belief that he, not 
the Minister, had been responsible 
for Argentina’s peace leadership; 
they point out that the two have 
barely spoken since the award was 
made. 





FOREIGN NOTES: Dr. Frederich Adler, 
secretary of the Socialist Interna- 
tional, arrested when he presented a 
fake passport at the Dutch frontier, 
explained he’d taken out the wrong 
one—the one intended for dictatorial 
countries . .. London friends of the 
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TRADE-PRACTICE LEGISLATION: 


Duke and Duchess of Windsor insist 
that they’ll not come to England for 
at least another year, despite reports 
of an Easter visit ... A strong bloc 
in Britain is urging foreign-language, 
short-wave broadcasts to counter 
Italian and German propagandizing 
via international radio programs... 
Pro-Franco Germans cheered British 
Ambassador Henderson as he left the 
British Embassy in Berlin wearing a 
red and gold hatband—General 
Franco’s colors; it seems they’re also 
the colors of Henderson’s Marlybone 
Cricket Club. 


a 


ALLING FRANC: Two little-publicized 
factors had a lot to do with the fur- 
ther tumble of the French franc to 
3.55 cents, lowest since 1926: (1) 
the government borrowed another 
800,000,000 francs from the Bank of 
France; (2) the national executive 
committee of the French Socialist 
party shook confidence by passing a 
resolution calling for nationalization 
of all industrial insurance companies. 


"RUBBER ROADS': Rubber-asphalt pav- 


ing, already being tested in England, 
is soon to be tried out by rubber 
interests here. Introduction of rub- 
ber into the asphalt mixture is sup- 
posed to produce a non-skid surface 
of a fine sandpaper texture. 


Don’t 
put much stock in the current crop 
of reports that the Wages-Hours Act 
will be amended next session to pro- 
vide for fair-trade-practice agree- 
ments within industries. This was 
the Richberg-Draper idea, which has 
been flatly rejected. The more like- 
ly approach: a bill, now being 
worked out in the Department of 
Justice, to revise the antitrust laws 
and redefine the limits within which 
industrial units may act in concert. 


GENERAL BUSINESS OUTLOOK: Govern- 


ment and private economists now 
pretty generally agree that the 
Autumn business upturn will fall 
considerably short of predictions 
made in midsummer. Retarding fac- 
tors: fear of increased wage and tax 
burdens, the war scare, failure of the 
Wagner Act to smooth labor trouble 
to the degree expected, and the dis- 
appointing delay in construction re- 
vival. 


ARMS PROFITS: News readers will pres- 


ently get a clue to the enormous 
armament profits being made in 
Britain (principally by Vickers)— 
but to casual readers it’ll be only a 
clue. Superficially, Vickers profits 
rose from some $2,600,000 in 1932 to 
about $5,800,000 in 1936. But aside 
from this, Vickers reserves have 


ADVERTISING NOTES: Buick Motor Co. 


mounted from five millions to twenty 
millions, ordinary dividend rates 
have risen from 4 to 10%, and the 
company is redeeming $10,000,000 
worth of securities in ready cash. 


will change its slogan “It’s Buick 
Again” to “Better Buy Buick” in its 
1938 advertising . . . CBS’s business 
this Summer has been running 58% 
ahead of last year’s; NBC’s 15%... 
The Federal Trade Commission is 
now investigating soap and cosmetic 
manufacturers who advertise that 
their products have important cura- 
tive qualities. 


AUTO PREVIEWS: This week the big 


motor makers in Detroit are wining 
and dining the nation’s auto editors 
and giving them an advance look (on 
pledges of secrecy) at 1938 models. 
Among the things they’ll probably 
note: much greater use of color 
(black cars sell best in depressions; 
color, in prosperity); Packards with 
longer wheelbases on both the 6 and 
120; Lincoln Zephyrs with fronts 
looking much more like Cords’ and 
with gear shift under the dash; Gra- 
hams with Willys-like alligator noses 
and headlights buried in the fenders; 
Chryslers with entirely new types of 
seat cushions. 


as 


ADIO DRAMA SPLURGE: The broad- 
casting industry is about to increase 
its efforts to produce high-type drama. 
NBC has already engaged G. B. Shaw 
himself to edit his “Back to Me- 
thuseleh” for radio use. Now the 
network has hired Maxwell Ander- 
son to turn outa series of short, one- 
act plays especially for radio—at no 
less than $3,500 for each script... 
CBS hopes to meet the competition 
with the products of its own staff of 
young writers, trained to write di- 
rectly for radio. 


ENTERTAINMENT LINES: Mussolini is 


fixing pay limits for all singers per- 
forming in Italy after Oct. 28; with 
a few listed exceptions, $300 a per- 
formance will be top price for tenors 
and sopranos, $250 for others. . 
Gabriel Heatter, radio news com- 
mentator, has been signed up as 
“The Voice of Paramount News”... 
The networks have been frantically 
hunting a sponsor who'll pay some 
$400,000 to broadcast the World 
Series, which Ford is passing up this 
year. 


MISSING PERSONS: Dolly Gann, Vice 





President Curtis’ sister, famous for 
her feud with Alice Longworth over 
seating precedence at Washington 
dinners, lives quietly in a not-too- 
exclusive section of the capital; takes 
little part in social events ... James 
Joyce, famous for his book “Ulysses,” 
is still living in Paris finishing up a 
new book, “Work in Progress” (700- 
800 pages), to be published early 
next year—sixteen years after his 
last major book. 



















TODAY IN 


Bluff and Mr. Lewis 


ESPITE his Labor Day speech, I 

don’t believe John L. Lewis has the 
slightest intention of launching his 
craft on the perilous seas of independ- 
ent political action. His bluff is clever; 
but it is still a bluff. Why? Because 
Mr. Lewis is not naive. To think that 
he will attempt to form a third party 
is to suppose that he doesn’t know 
what came of the efforts of the Knights 


of Labor to form a connection with the 


Farmers Alliance in the late 1880s, or 
that he’s forgotten his fight with War- 
ren Stone of the Engineers, who was 
the chief inspiration of the Farmer- 
Labor party of 1920. Mr. Lewis has 
no taste for political wallflowers— 
whether in third-party dress or other- 
wise. That is indicated by the dwin- 
dling of his once-sturdy devotion to the 
Republican party in the early ’30s. 

A most convincing piece of collateral 
evidence on this point is an article by 
Mr. Max Lerner in The Nation for 
September 4, 1937. Mr. Lerner is an 
intelligent and honest reporter. He did 
not write his piece without an intimate 
knowledge of what was going on in Mr. 
Lewis’ head. Hence the significance of 
his bold assertions that a third party is 
not just around the corner, that “third- 
party talk is one-quarter based on 
probabilities, one-quarter irresistible 
speculation, and the remaining half, 
propaganda.” The C.I.O. leaders are 
primarily realists, he says, ‘“‘hardheaded, 
pragmatic men, brought up not in the 
academies but the trade unions... 
supple and flexible men .. . Lewis, 
Hillman, Dubinsky, Murray, Brophy, 
Oliver ... But there is one thing on 
which they are all agreed, and that is 
that political action can go no faster or 
farther than economic action.” 
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OW all this does not mean that Mr. 
Lewis cannot profit by toying 
publicly with the idea of a farmer- 
labor alliance. The immediate gains of 
such a procedure are obvious. He suc- 
ceeded, thereby, in turning what might 
have been just another Labor Day 
statement into a sensational news story. 
And, far from incidentally, he weak- 
ened those critics of the Administration 
who were charging it with too great a 
friendliness toward labor. In short, he 
provided so stinging a slap from the 
Left that only the unreasonable can 
now expect President Roosevelt to offer 
the c“aer cheek to the Right. 
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AMERICA 


By Raymond Moley 


There are, of course, genuine differ- 
ences of opinion and personality be- 
tween the President and Mr. Lewis. 
Heywood Broun, who writes without 
guile and whose knowledge of Mr. 
Lewis’ activities is certainly not sec- 
ondhand, says that Mr. Lewis has not 
seen the President for more than a 
year, and there is nothing to indicate 
that the two men have grown to under- 
stand each other better during that 
year. Mr. Lewis, concerned as he is 
with today’s battles and today’s gains, 
must, in any case, always be some- 
thing of a mystery to a man who be- 
lieves that people can be enlisted in 
support of great abstract objectives for 
years on end. Unquestionably Mr. 
Roosevelt entertains visions of a long- 
term alliance with labor. And, just as 
unquestionably, alliances are important 
to labor only insofar as they facilitate 
the achievement of immediate ends. It 
is likely, in fact, that Mr. Lewis al- 
ready regards his half-million-dollar 
appropriation to the Democratic party 
as an investment that has already 
yielded value in full, although in pub- 
lic utterances he is too shrewd to admit 
it. He has gained valuable legislation, 
prestige, and the use of the name of 
the Democratic party in tHe difficult 
business of getting membership. 


a 


TILL it is a mistake to suppose that 

the relations between the two men 
are as badly strained as Mr. Lewis’ 
Labor Day speech would have them. 
Understatement has never been a tool 
in the armory of the hard-bitten labor 
leader. Mr. Lewis shouts when a 
politician would whisper. 

There is even reason to suppose that 
feeling between the C.I.O. and the 
A.F. of L. is less violent than outsiders 
imagine. Certainly the passions dis- 
played there are assisting both organi- 
zation campaigns. While Mr. Green is 
shouting about the “Communistic” and 
“subversive” activities of the C.I.O., 
he must be noting out of one corner of 
his eye that his busy lieutenants are 
rushing employers by the hundreds into 
A.F. of L. contracts. They are selling 
like hotcakes as sure-fire insurance 
against the C.I.O. The C.I.O. in turn, 
is profiting from the fears of employers 
that jurisdictional disputes will make 
Shanghais of their plants. Mr. Green 
and Mr. Lewis have both learned how 
sweet can be the uses of discord. 

The combination of another business 
depression, years of political confusion 
and some new experience with a re- 


actionary national administration is the 
minimum requirement for the success 
of a national farmer-labor alliance. 
Failing that, it is improbable that Mr. 
Lewis will be diverted to political pur- 
poses which would divide his personnel 
and dissipate his funds. Nonpartisan- 
ship in political action, I believe, is still 
his ultimate objective. Meanwhile, he 
knows that just as a labor union is 
strongest on the brink of a strike, so is 
political labor strongest before—not 
after—it walks out of a party. 


September ‘Jitters’ 


IGHT years to the week after the 

stock market reached its summit in 
1929, a Cabinet officer was again hav- 
ing to inform the country that con- 
ditions were fundamentally sound. This 
time it was Secretary Roper who ap- 
pealed to business to view the situation 
“objectively.” 

The stock-market troubles this year 
are ascribable to the fear of worldwide 
war and accumulated discouragement 
at the looks of Autumn business. 

We were overconfident in betting on 
peace in 1914. We are probably over- 
anxious now. 

But the slight business recession of 
this Summer cannot be explained away 
by excursions into the psychology of 
fear. The fact of the matter is that 
despite all the “education” the public 
has had about the coming of higher 
costs, enough individuals have refused 
to pay them, or have put off paying 
them, to suspend the boom. There is, 
besides, good reason for suspecting 
that the bills for our public-regulation 
spree are beginning to come due. Busi- 
ness first became aware of the enormity 
of its problem when it tried to master, 
during the long days of this Summer, 
the interconnections and cross-currents 
of not only the measures of regulation 
which Congress piled up in 1936 and 
1937, but of each state’s grist of re- 
strictive law. Planning on the part of 
business has been unable to keep up 
with miscellaneous regulation. 

So, too, with planning on the part 
of government. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s recent lowering of rediscount 
rates and freeing of “sterilized” gold, 
which have reversed the anti-inflation 
policy inaugurated early last Spring, 
have effectively disposed of any re- 
maining confidence in the singleness of 
purpose among such national planners 
as we possess. 

It is probably time for us to con- 
sider, as the French have had to do, 
whether we can afford at once all of 
the reform we have talked about and 
still continue to live in the style to 
which we have been accustomed. It is 
encouraging, at any rate, that a con- 
siderable number of Administration 
Officials are beginning to ask them- 
selves that very question. 
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The less it weighs, the 


MORE IT EATS 


50 tons in one bite! 
—thanks to a new kind of steel 








OT LONG AGO, great stripping shov- 

els lifted 27 tons in one bite. At that 
time their big dippers and long booms 
were made of ordinary steel. 


Then came USS Man-ten, a new kind of 
steel from the laboratories of United States 
Steel. USS Man-ten is nearly twice as 
strong as ordinary steel; hence much less 
weight of steel is needed. It resists abra- 
sion better, and so will last longer. 


The giant dipper and boom of the strip- 
ping shovel illustrated here are made of 
this new kind of steel. Therefore this dip- 
per can take 50 tons in one bite—70 bites 
in one hour! From 27 tons to 50 tons—be- 
cause of the saving in weight made possible 
by USS Man-ten! This means, too, that the 
shovel does a given job in half the time it 
used to take—with no increase in power. 


There was a need for USS Man-ten, and 
the 89 research laboratories of United 
States Steel were there to meet the need. 
Perhaps you have a steel need or a steel 
/ problem in your business. If so, we invite 

ae - you cordially to ‘‘put it up to United 
n »# > - _ + States Steel.”’ 


A ) — 7 7 7 7 7 


{ERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + CANADIAN DOWN GOES DEAD WEIGHT—UP GOES CAPAC- 
IDGE COMPANY, LTD. * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA ITY! 50 tons per bite in place of 27. Since USS 
EEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Man-ten is nearly twice as strong as ordinary 
Y DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY * OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
JLLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY * TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 
IVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


steels, the new dipper and boom are lighter, can 
dig more with the same power. 


UNITED STATES STEELE 








HE DARED TO ENTER THE 
FORBIDDEN INTERIOR OF 











The adventures of i SEARCH of rare animals, James Clark danger and tough going—times when 
James L. Clark — scientist, led his expedition across the desert Camels come in handy. I wouldn’t be with 


explorer, and vice-director — wastes of inner China—a journey of over out Camels on my expeditions. It’s amaz- 


of one of America’s 3.000 miles beset with incredible hard- ing how quickly my vim comes back 
largest museums ship and hostile natives. As Mr. Clark = when I smoke a Camel after an exhausting 
says: ‘I've had my share of nerve-tensing trek. And Camels never upset my nerves.” 


ENJOY BENNY 















“HOUSEWORK takes plenty GOODMAN'S SWIMMING over 25 yards 
of energy too,” says Mrs. under water 1s exhausting 
Robert Fennimore. ‘When SWING BAND Claude Newberry went 







yards! He says: “How | 





| get to feeling tired, | 


FOR A FULL 
HALF-HOUR! 










light up a Camel—get a prize the ‘litt’ I get with 





wonderful ‘lift’ in no time. a Camel atter swimming! 











Tunein Benny's pop- 












ular swingsters—hear 











his famous trio and 





4 ; 4) 
a quartette. Tuesdays— 
; <r 8:30 pm E.S.T. (9:30 
x i pm E.D.S.T.), 7:30 






pm C.S.T., 6:30 pm 
M.S. T., 5:30 pm 
P.S.T., over WABC- 
Columbia Network 
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